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Inter-American Conference Sets 
Emergency Economic Pattern 


GEORGE WYTHE 


pIRECTOR, AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OIT, 
UJ. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1 

- PATTERN of Inter-American 
economic cooperation during the present 
emergency was Clarified and defined at 
the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican States held in Washington March 
26 to April 7. This was the first meeting 
of consultation to be held since the pres- 
ent Charter of the Organization of 
American States was signed at Bogota in 
1948. Special meetings of Foreign Min- 
isters of this type comprise one of the 
organs of consultation of the OAS. The 
last previous consultative meeting was 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1942 in the 
midst of global war. 

The recent conference provided an op- 
portunity for full exchange of informa- 
tion and views on problems arising out 
of the growing scarcities of goods and 
transportation facilities, rising prices, 
and threats to living standards and eco- 
nomic development programs. The 14 
economic resolutions approved by the 
conference, without reservation by any 
of the participating countries, estab- 
lished principles and procedures for 
Hemispheric cooperation. 

The conference also approved the 
bases for political and military coopera- 
tion in defense of the Americas and in 
support of the United Nations, as well 
as the strengthening of national and in- 
ternational action in connection with in- 
ternal security. 


Distinguished Representation 
at Conference 


The meeting brought to Washington 
not only all of the Foreign Ministers of 
the 21 American Republics, but also an 
assembly of other high-ranking officials 
in the economic, social, and military 
fields. The opening session on March 26 
was addressed by President Truman, and 
the reply on the part of the delegates was 
made by His Excellency Joao Neves de 
Fontoura, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Brazil. 

The plenary sessions of the conference, 
as well as meetings of its committees and 
subcommittees, were held in the Pan 
American Union building on Seventeenth 
Street. Its spacious marble corridors, 
lounges, and _  flower-bedecked patio 
(where coffee was served continuously by 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau) pro- 
vided a relaxing atmosphere for the dele- 
gates and their advisers between ses- 
sions, some of which were prolonged into 
the early hours of the morning. Owing 
to the heavy agenda some of the dele- 
gates and advisers had little opportunity 
for sleep during the second week of the 
conference, but the sessions were marked 
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not only by a Herculean capacity for en- 
durance but also by a spirit of good will 
and understanding such that the Honor- 
able Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of 
the United States, and permanent chair- 
man of the conference, expressed the 
sentiments of all of the participants, in 
one of the closing sessions, as follows: 

“T am told by those who have attended 
other such meetings, I myself not having 
had that pleasure, that this meeting 
stands out from other meetings of con- 
sultation in that there was an under- 
lying reality of cooperation so strong and 
so vigorous that it made itself obvious to 
everybody and almost by itself took 
charge of the most difficult problems and 
brought about the solution.” 

Participants in the meetings used their 
preference of the four official languages 
of the OAS, Spanish, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, and French. Proceedings were fa- 
cilitated by simultaneous translations 
through earphones. The Final Act was 
prepared for signature in Spanish only, 
but a drafting committee was designated 
to supervise the translation and coordi- 
nation of text into the other three official 
languages. 


Economic Development an 
Essential Element in Defense 


In the economic field, vital questions 
before the conference were the effect of 
military defense and rearmament on the 
maintenance of essential civilian activ- 
ities, particularly in the low-income 
countries, and the administrative ma- 
chinery for effecting allocations of scarce 
goods for export. The conclusions of 
the conference on these points were set 
forth principally in Resolutions 12 and 
16. The former, on Economic Develop- 
ment, declares: ‘“‘That the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries 


should be considered as an essential fac- 
tor in the total concept of Hemisphere 
defense, without disregarding the fact 
that it is the prime duty of the American 
States in the present emergency to 
strengthen their defenses and maintain 
their essential civilian activities.” The 
relative priority among development 
projects during the emergency period, 
also dealt with in Resolution 12, is given 
as follows: ‘‘Projects useful for defense 
purposes and projects designed to satisfy 
the basic requirements of the civilian 
economy; projects already begun, the 
interruption of which would entail seri- 
ous losses of materials, money, and ef- 
fort; and other projects for economic 
development.” 

Resolution 16 on Allocations and Pri- 
orities opens with a general statement 
which reaffirms the declaration in Reso- 
lution 12 and then sets forth six specific 
principles to govern its application. The 
first of these principles is that “the es- 
sential needs for the functioning of civil- 
ian economic activities should be met” 
and the second is that in the case of 
products subject to allocation “priority 
be given to the utilization of such prod- 
ucts for defense production in the com- 
mon cause.” 

The principle of “relative equality of 
sacrifice’’ is to apply in reductions or 
limitations on civilian supplies, with the 
proviso that ‘‘an endeavor shall be made 
not to impair the living standards of the 
low-income population groups.” The 
resolution provided that, once export 
quotas have been established, the im- 
porting country shall control the distri- 
bution within the importing country, 
while the exporting country shall dis- 
tribute the quota among exporters from 
the exporting country, any conflicts or 
difficulties arising in operation to be the 

(Continued on p. 25) 
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held in Washington March 26 to April 7, 1951. 











‘Tariff N egotiations at Torquay 


Completed 


Based on information supplied by 
U.S. Government agencies participating 


in the negotiations at Torquay, England. 


j 34-nation Tariff Conference at 
Torquay, England, in session September 
28, 1950, to April 21, 1951; accomplished 
significant results in the field of inter- 
national trade. Countries at the confer- 
ence negotiated 147 bilateral tariff agree- 
ments which are to be incorporated in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, thus making the concessions in 
those bilateral agreements applicable to 
all member countries. In addition, most 
of the tariff concessions agreed to at 
previous conferences have been extended 
until January 1, 1954, thereby stabilizing 
the tariff rates covering a very large por- 
tion of world trade. Finally, 7 new 
countries joined the negotiations with a 
view to membership in GATT—the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
With these new countries, GATT mem- 
bership will number 38 countries cover- 
ing more than four-fifths of the world’s 
trade, accounting for some 80 percent of 
total world imports and about 85 percent 
of total world exports.’ 

The Torquay Conference was the third 
in the series of general tariff negotia- 
tions. The first took place at Geneva 
in 1947, when 23 countries entered into 
tariff discussions among themselves and 
then consolidated these negotiations into 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the most comprehensive tariff 
agreement in history. The agreement 
comprises the schedules of tariff conces- 
sions and various provisions designed to 
protect the concessions against nullifi- 
cation or impairment. A second tariff 
conference was convened in 1949 at An- 
necy, France, at which time 9 additional 
countries participated in the tariff nego- 
tiations. 


Process of Negotiations 


The process of negotiation followed at 
Torquay was the same as that so success- 
fully used at Geneva and Annecy. At the 
beginning of the Conference, bilateral 
lists of offers were exchanged by inter- 
ested pairs of countries. Through the 
process of negotiation these pairs of 
countries then either agreed upon re- 
ciprocal concessions between themselves 
or concluded that no basis for agreement 
existed. In the last stage of the Confer- 


‘The 31 member countries are: Australia, 
Benelux Union, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, France, Greece, Haiti, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Burma, Liberia, Nicaragua, and Syria. 

The 7 acceding countries are: Austria, Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Korea, Peru, Republic 
of the Philippines, Turkey, and Uruguay. 
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ence the concessions agreed to were 
consolidated into a single schedule of 
concessions for each country. The con- 
solidated schedules were then circulated 
to all countries participating in the con- 
ference in order that each country could 
assess the total results of the negotiations 
and, where necessary, negotiate for the 
purpose of making changes to remove 
inequities or other difficulties which may 
have arisen out of the bilateral negotia- 
tions. In the final agreement, the con- 
cessions contained in the consolidated 
schedules thus agreed upon will be 
granted to all other contracting parties. 


United States Negotiations 


During the Torquay Conference the 
United States successfully negotiated 
new concessions with 17 countries. This 
was done under the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 as 
amended and extended. Of the coun- 
tries with which we negotiated, 12 are 
GATT members with which we had pre- 
viously exchanged other tariff conces- 
sions at Geneva and/or Annecy. These 
countries were: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Indonesia, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Luxembourg, and Sweden. The 
other 5 countries with which we negoti- 
ated are prospective members of GATT— 
namely, Austria, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Korea, Peru, and Turkey. 

Negotiations were conducted but not 
completed with Australia, Cuba, India, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. 
Agreement between the United States 
and many of the British Commonwealth 
countries could not be reached because 
of differences of opinion on imperial 
preferences. Concessions previously ne- 
gotiated with these countries at Geneva 
and Annecy will of course remain in ef- 
fect. 


Concessions Obtained by U. S. 


Through direct negotiation, the 
United States obtained new concessions 
on products valued at more than $1,000,- 
000,000, in terms of 1949 exports. The 
concessions were in the form of lower 
tariffs or a binding of present rates or 
duty-free status. In a number of cases, 
duties were completely eliminated. The 
concessions applied to a wide range of 
agricultural and industrial products and 
included wheat and wheat flour, corn, 
cotton, lard, dried and canned fruit, a 
wide range of chemicals, machinery of 
many kinds, including automobiles and 
parts, textile specialties, radio and tele- 
vision apparatus, electric refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment, agri- 
cultural implements, and office appli- 
ances. 

In terms of value, the major conces- 
sions were obtained from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and from Canada. 


Concessions from these two countries 
were valued at more than $800,000,000, 
in terms of 1949 trade. Concessions 
made by Germany to the United States 
apply to grain, cereal products, cotton, 
fruits, meat, dairy and other anima] 
products, chemicals and related prod. 
ucts, petroleum products, industrial ma- 
chinery, office machines, automobiles, 
and motion pictures. In all, concessions 
were negotiated on 147 tariff items which 
in 1949 amounted to 75 percent of Ger- 
many’s imports from the United States. 

Canada gave the United States new 
concessions on more than 200 Canadian 
tariff items valued at more than $290,- 
000,000—or almost 15 percent of Can- 
ada’s total imports from the United 
States in 1949. The new concessions 
supplement those previously made by 
Canada at Geneva in 1947—at that time 
the concessions covered more than 17 
percent of Canada’s imports from the 
United States on the basis of 1939 fig- 
ures. 

An important concession obtained 
from Canada was the removal of duties 
of salt pork and salt beef when imported 
in barrels. United States exports of 
these products to Canada were close to 
$2,000,000 in 1949. The reduction by 
one-third in the duty on grapefruit juice 
to 10 percent is a concession that the 
United States has long sought, bringing 
grapefruit juice to the level of all other 
fruit juices. United States exports in 
1949 exceeded $1,500,000. 

One of the most significant features 
of the agreement with Canada is that 
numerous classes of automobile and 
truck parts involving $85,000,000 in trade 
were brought for the first time under 
GATT provisions. Canada’s complex 
tariff schedule was rearranged in certain 
respects in a manner favorable to the 
United States. Various items will now 
enjoy lower tariff rates than applied 
under their former classification. Free 


entry is bound in more than $58,000,000 | 


worth of parts, comprising many of the 
major types of parts imported by Ca- 
nadian branch plants of United States 
automobile companies. 

On 91 tariff items, Canada reduced 
its preferential margins of tariffs on 
products of British Commonwealth 
countries and on 32 items these prefer- 
ences were abolished altogether. 

In addition to the concessions directly 
negotiated, the United States will bene- 
fit from the concessions negotiated by 
other participants in the Torquay Con- 
ference. Their value is estimated at 
more than $100,000,000 in terms of 1949 
trade. 


Concessions Granted by the 


United States 


In exchange for the concessions 
granted, the United States agreed to re- 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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Iraq Invites Bids for 
Flood Control Project 


Bids are invited by the Iraqi Development 
Board for the construction of an inlet chan- 
nel from the Tigris River and excavation of 
an estimated 35,000,000 cubic meters. This 
work is required in connection with the 
Wadi Tharthar flood-control project, which 
reportedly will be completed in about 5 years 
and may be extended later to include irri- 
gation of arid lands. 

The Development Board, Baghdad, Iraq, 
will accept bids until August 20, 1951. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Iraq, 2205 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


More About Trolley Busses 
For Montevideo, Uruguay 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been informed that the opening date for 
bids covering the supply of up to 250 new 
trolley busses for Montevideo, Uruguay, has 
been postponed from June 29 to July 30, 1951. 

As stated in an earlier announcement 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 16, 1951), 
specifications (in Spanish) are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Or, these docu- 
ments may be purchased at a charge of 25 
pesos per set from the Administraction 
Municipal de ‘Transportes Colectivos de 
Montevideo (AMDET), Calle Rincon 508, 
Montevideo, Urugay. 


Bids Sought for New 
Zealand Forest Project 


Under a plan for the utilization of timber 
from the Kaiangaroa State Forest, near the 
Bay of Plenty, New Zealand’s Minister of 
Forests is interested in receiving bids for the 
purchase and processing of 23,000,000 cubic 
feet of softwoods to be cut annually from 
the forest. 

According to present plans, the New Zea- 
land Government will do the logging, with 
one or possibly two private con\panies con- 
structing and operating pulp mills and saw- 
millsin the area. Although the Government 
reportedly would prefer that a single concern 
handle both the sawing and the pulping, it 
is stated that proposals for the production 
of sawn timber only will be considered. 
Firms offering to purchase the logs must 
accompany such offers with details showing 
the design and equipment of the processing 
Plant to be erected. The company or com- 
panies given the contract must provide hous- 
ing for their supervisory personnel, and the 
New Zealand Government will furnish hous- 
ing for workers under the State Housing 
System. 

Estimates are that the project will produce 
annually 70,000,000 board feet of sawn tim- 
ber, 50,000 long tons of newsprint, 10,000 
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tons of printing and writings, and 25,000 
long tons of sulfate pulp. It is stated that 
marketing the processed timber would be 
no problem, since surplus above New Zea- 
land’s requirements would find a ready out- 
let in Australia. 

The New Zealand Government has pre- 
pared a detailed prospectus of the project, a 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


copy of which may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. It is stated that 
foreign concerns should inspect the poten- 
tialities of this project at first hand before 
making proposals; and that bids, which will 
be received until November 1, 1951, by the 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 





buying or selling in the Unfted States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agricultural Equipment: 38. 
Air-Conditioning Apparatus: 28. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 9. 

Automotive and Truck Parts: 30, 37, 39. 
Barber and Beauty Parlor Equipment: 26. 
Barges and Boats: 4, 21. 

Brushes: 19. 

Chemicals: 27, 31, 32. 

Clothes Pins: 5. 

Clothing and Accessories: 18. 
Confectionery: 25. 

Consumer Goods: 1. 

Cutlery: 26. 

Electric Motors: 41. 

Electrical Appliances: 26, 33. 
Engineering Lines: 1. 


Measuring Apparatus: 6, 47. 
Metal Products: 2. 

Optical Goods and Equipment: 42. 
Paint Products: 3, 33. 
Photographic Goods: 48. 

Plastic Goods: 33. 

Public Address Systems: 20. 
Radios: 33. 

Rags (Wool and Cotton): 51. 
Scrap (Rayon and Film): 27. 
Seeds (Grass, Flazr, and Clover): 22, 34. 
Sewing Machines: 41. 

Sporting Goods: 45. 

Stationery Supplies: 23. 

Steel: 13. 


Engines: 36. Textiles: 32, 40, 42. 
Foils (Graphic and Electric Industries): ojlet Articles: 12, 26. 
10. ; 
Tools; 13, 37, 44. 
Foodstuffs: 32, 48, 49, 50. Toys: 17 
Household Items: 16. oo 


Insecticides: 11. Trailer Transporters: 7. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. Wastes (Wool and Rubber): 8, 51. 
Machinery and Equipment: 14, 15, 21, 29, Woods (Veneer): 35. 

37. Wool: 24. 











Director of Forestry, New Zealand Forest 
Service, C. P. O. Box 1028, Wellington, New 
Zealand, must be accompanied by a deposit 
of NZ£10,000, refundable if the proposal is 
not accepted. 

Among other conditions, it is reported 
that the New Zealand Government will take 
up to 15 percent of the stock of the private 
company which undertakes the operation. 
Also, the Government reserves the right to 
appoint one member to the company’s board 
of directors, but will not otherwise partici- 
pate in management or operations. 

Reportedly, foreign investors will be per- 
mitted to transfer their net profits out of 
New Zealand each year in their own currency. 


Pakistan in Market for 
10,000 Battery Radios 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Interior wishes to 
receive quotations on 10,000 battery-oper- 
ated radio sets of the following approximate 
dimensions: Length, 14 to 20 inches; height, 
8 to 10 inches; depth, 7 to 10 inches. Further 
details concerning requirements may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is stated that the Government of Pakis- 
tan has for some time been contemplating 
the inauguration of a village radio plan, un- 
der which inexpensive battery radios will 
be presented free of charge to selected vil- 
lages in Pakistan. 

Quotations should be sent direct to the 
Ministry of Interior, Government of Pakis- 
tan, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Turkey Wishes to 
Purchase Newsprint 


A source of supply of newsprint is urgently 
sought by the Basin Istihlak Kooperatifi 
(Newsprint Consumption Cooperative), Is- 
tanbul, Turkey, which reportedly has been 
granted an allocation of %800,000 by the 
Turkish Government for the purchase of 
newsprint to meet the present acute short- 
age. Specifications of newsprint required 
are as follows: 50 to 52 grams per square 
meter with 5.5-centimeter filigran (water 
mark); diameter of reels, 715 centimeters; 
width of reels, 85 centimeters. It is stated 
that the water mark is essential as Turkish 
customs duties are three times higher on 
non-water-marked paper. 

The Cooperative hopes to import 4,000 to 
5,000 metric tons of newsprint if prices are 
favorable, and invites quotations to be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Basin Istihlak Koop- 
aratifi, Orhanbey Han, Kat 1, Ankara Gad- 
desi, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—aA. R. McNeall & Co. (manu- 
facturer, export sales agent), Churchfield 
Road, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks., offers 
workshop facilities for the manufacture of 
domestic or industrial consumer goods and 
light engineering lines to be sold in the 
United Kingdom and overseas. 

2. England—Sayer’s Metal Products, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 92 Brownhill Road, Cat- 
ford, London, S. E. 6, offers for manufacture 
under license in the United States collapsible 
metal box, made of light noncorrosive alloy, 
with a carrying capacity of approximately 
30 pounds per cubic foot, and designed to 
fold flat when not in use. U. S. patent 
No. 56950. Photographs available on a loan 
basis and leaflet furnished by the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Italy—INDACO (manufacturer of 
paints, varnishes, ename!s, and marine 
paints), Via Pasubio 13, Genoa-Bolzaneto, 
desires an arrangement whereby it would 
produce marine paints, on a royalty basis, 
according to the formula of an American 
paint manufacturer, and supply the Ameri- 
can firm's customers in the Mediterranean 
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area. INDACO would be interested in co- 
operating with any American firm wishing 
to establish a branch factory in Genoa by 
supplying its local know-how, manufactur- 
ing experience, and some capital to match 
a similar contribution from the American 
firm. Italian company also desires to sup- 
ply marine paints to vessels operated by 
American shipowners in the Mediterranean 
area, furnishing samples and bids on request. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Chantiers Navals de Nameche, 
S. A. (Naval Yards of Nameche), Nameche, 
offers to produce according to American 
specifications barges of the type commonly 
used on American rivers, construction to be 
in three sections (welded longitudinally), 
or, if preferred, delivery could be made of 
knocked-down parts for assembly in United 
States. Delivery could be effected at the 
rate of one barge within 4 or 5 months, with 
production stepped up to two barges a 
month if orders placed were sufficiently 
large. Firm is also in a position to supply 
tow boats, coast guard boats, pontoons, and 
similar equipment. Price information on oil 
barges only may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Denmark—Poul Jellesen (manufac- 
turer), (no street address required), Veddum 
St., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
highest quality standard type clcthes pins 
without spring, quantity according to orders. 
As firm has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, it would ap- 
preciate any instructions that importers 
consider appropriate. 

6. Denmark—Scanfors, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 11 Brolaeggerstraede, Copenhagen K., 
offers on an outright sale basis Scanfors 
sharpness tester, suitable for measuring 
sharpness and durability of sharpness, ex- 
pressed in numbers. 

7. England—The Ibbett Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Stanley Works, Ampt- 
hill Road, Kempston Hardwick, Bedford, 
offers on an outright sale basis trailer trans- 
porters, suitable for ground-level loading, 
with a carrying capacity of 15 cwt., 30 cwt., 
and 3 tons. Illustrated pamphlet and price 
information obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. France—Fourniez Gadenne (exporter, 
commission merchant), 145 Boulevard Gam- 
betta, Roubaix (Nord), seeks United States 
market and agent for merino, fine, semifine, 
and twill wool wastes. Quantities: Merino, 
650 tons; fine, 122 tons; semifine, 350 tons; 
twill, 437 tons; specifications: rings, laps, 
brush waste, thread waste, and garnetted, 
either unbleached or dyed. Inspection avail- 
able in firm’s warehouse, by expert to be ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
penses to be shared by buyers and seller. 
Packed in “Australia” type bagging, bound 
with iron hoops. Detailed list may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. France—Roger Robert (wine grower, 
wholesaler, exporter), Domaine de Pinet, 
Berson, Gironde, desires to export and seeks 
agent for excellent quality red and white 
Bordeaux wines in 0.75 centiliter bottles, 
quantity according to order. Inspection 
available in Bordeaux, France, at expense of 
buyer. Firm wishes to receive shipping in- 
structions and suggestions from potential 
United States importers. 

10. Germany—Chemie-Werk Dr. Paul Stock 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 15-17 Muen- 
chnerstrasse, Starnberg, Bavaria, offers on 
an outright sale basis luminous foils and 
cellulose acetate foils suitable for the graphic 
and electric (insulating purposes) industries. 

11. Germany—Glanzitt Gesellschaft 
Pfeiffer & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 
27 Obere Hauptstrasse, Worms-Horchheim, 
seeks United States market and agent for 





the following types of first-grade insecti-. 
cides - 37,000 kilograms of pecotot (metalde. 
hyde) powder for extermination of snails; 
15,000 kilograms of peconite (contains a 
small percentage of nicotine, intensified by 
gamma-hexachlorocyclohexane) powder K. 
for extermination of Colorado beetles, lice, 
fleas, and other vermin; 3,000 kilograms of 
peculex powder for extermination of grubs 
and pupae of culex, aedes, and anopheles; 
10,000 kilograms of pulverized metaldehyde 
(C,H,O,). Inspection possible at vendor's 
place of storage at expense of interested 
party. 

12. Germany—HELIA Import-und Export- 
Gesellschaft G. m. b. H. (exporter), Adminis- 
tration Building, Overseas Harbor, Bremen, 
has available for export eau de cologne of 
Johann Maria Farina, alter markt, and 
cologne. 

13. Germany—lIdealstahl W. Breidenbach 
O. H. G. (wholesaler, exporter), 8 Friedrich 
Wilhelmstrasse, Dieringhausen Rhld., offers 
to export fine steel and cutting tools, quantity 
according to agreement. 

14. Germany — Maschinenfabrik Anton 
Lange (manufacturer), 117 Jahnstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, offers on an outright sale basis 
bread and rusk cutting machines, quantity 
according to order. 

15. Germany—Mebus Maschinenbau-Ges, 
(manufacturer), (no street address re- 
quired), Schwelm/Westf, seeks United States 
market for shoe-repairing machines. 

16. Germany—Reon-Vertrieb Erich Stamm 
(manufacturer), 40 Werdohlerstrasse, Neu- 
enrade (Westf.), offers on an outright sale 
basis coffee and tea strainers, packed in 
cardboard boxes containing 1,000 strainers, 
Illustrated leaflet (in Germany) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Michael Seidel (manufac- 
turer), 32 Bahnhofstrasse, Zirndorf bei 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis metal and plastic toys, mechanical 
and other types. Literature available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Striwa Fabrik fuer Leder-, 
Pelz- u. Sportbekleidung G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer), 16 Bamberger Strasse, Lichtenfels, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for poplin raincoats and leather wear- 
ing apparel, especially sport clothes. 

19. Germany—Alfred Vetter, Pinselfabri- 
kation (manufacturer), 15 Feuerweg, Nuern- 
berg, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
hair tip brushes for industrial and artistic 
purposes. Specifications and samples fur- 
nished by German firm on request. 

20. Netherlands—Hardo  Signaalbouw 
(manufacturer), 34 Bazarstraat, The Hague, 
offers on an outright sale basis public ad- 
dress systems suitable for noisy places, such 
as machine shops and airdromes. Particu- 
lars as to where equipment will be used 
should be furnished by potential United 
States importers. Photographs and pamph- 
let (in Dutch) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

21. Netherlands—Kat’s Im-en Export 
(commission merchant), 36 Nieuwe Uitleg, 
The Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 
good-quality horizontal boring machines and 
similar machines tools, and ships of the fol- 
lowing types: Coasters, lighters, and tug 
boats. Firm acts as commission agent for 
German factories, who can make metalwork- 
ing machine tools, either in series or in 
individual types, and Netherlands shipbuild- 
ing yards, which will build ships on order. 
Prospective United States purchasers should 
state specifications of ships desired. 

22. Netherlands—Selectiebedrijf “Luiden- 
burg” (export merchant, wholesaler), 27 
Hoendiepskade, Groningen, offers on an out- 
right sale basis certified grade of grass and 
clover seeds, specified as N. A. K. leaded. 
Inspection available by the General Nether- 
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jands Inspection Service for Seeds of Field 
crops (N. A. K.). Seeds packed in single 
jute bags of 50 kilograms. Potential United 
States buyers are requested to state whether 
there are any Official regulations governing 
import of grass and clover seeds, such as the 
Plant Quarantine Act or the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act. 

23. Netherlands — Vulpenhouderfabriek 
“Union” (manufacturer, exporter), 512 
Rijswijkscheweg, The Hague, offers on an 
outright sale basis very good quality foun- 
tain pens, 14-carat gold, approximately 30,000. 
Price list, photographs, and brochure obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Syria—Moustafa Abbas & Fils (export 
merchant), Hama Avenues (P. O. B. 16), 
Homs, offers on an outright sale basis 250 
metric tons, in lots of 50 metric tons 
monthly, of washed white carpet wool, 85 
percent yield, 1951 first clip. 

25. Wales—K. Gordon Harries & Co. (im- 
port-export merchant, broker), 60, The Ex- 
change, Cardiff Docks, Cardiff, seeks United 
States market for chocolate and sugar con- 
fectionery, boiled sweets, toffees, and novel- 
ties, approximately 20 tons weekly, grades 
according to the British Ministry of Food. If 
independent quality inspection required, ex- 
penses will be met by Welsh firm. 





Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Comptoir Elbe (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), 35 rue de Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for household electrical appliances 
and household gadgets; barber and beauty 
parlor equipment, including machines and 
apparatus; and general supplies, such as 
tooth brushes, fine cutlery, manicure im- 
plements, combs, toilet goods, cosmetics, 
toilet preparations, and soft rubber make-up 
sponges. 

27. Germany—Chemie-Werk Dr. Paul 
Stock GmbH. (manufacturer of acetylcellu- 
lose film and foils and luminous foils), 15-17 
Muenchnerstrasse, Starnberg, Bavaria, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for acetate rayon 
and washed safety film scrap, cellulose aceto- 
butyrat, and acetylcellulose for manufacture 
of foils. 

28. Italy—S. I. R. I. A. (manufacturer and 
installer of water heating plants, hydraulic 
plants and water drawing plants), 10 Via 
Amedeo Avogadro, Turin, desires to receive 
purchase quotations and catalogs for air- 
conditioning apparatus and _ installation 
supplies. Correspondence in French or 
Italian preferred. 

29. Syria—Moustafa Abbas & Fils (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer's agent), 
Hama Avenue (P. O. B. 16), Homs, is in the 
market for 1) one vegetable cottonseed oil 
plant, complete with Diesel power drive, pro- 
duction capacity 2,000 kilograms of cotton- 
seed oil per 24 hours; and (2) two complete 
units of cotton-ginning machinery with 
baling presses and Diesel power engine, 
standard models of medium and high 
capacity. 

30. Syria—Abdelnour Freres (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. B. 300, Aleppo, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for automotive and medium-ca- 
pacity truck parts as follows: (1) 300 sets of 
cylinder sleeves, complete assembly with cyl- 
inder rings; (2) 300 sets of piston rings; (3) 
800 cylinder head valves; (4) 30 sets of dif- 
ferential gears and pinions; (5) 120 rear axle 
shafts; (6) 20 cylinder heads; (7) 10 cylinder 
head blocks; and (8) 500 sets of pistons 
(aluminium alloy and cast iron). 

31. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co. for 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturer of soap and 
vegetable oils), P. O. B. 503, Aleppo, wishes to 
make direct purchases of the following types 
of chemicals: (1) 200 metric tons of indus- 
trial calcium chloride; (2) 200 metric tons of 
industrial sodium carbonate (soda ash); and 


(8) 500 metric tons of caustic soda (standard 
quality. 


May 28, 1951 





Announcement of Supplement 
to Foreign Trade List Service 


(A list of Foreign Directories) 


A descriptive list of the more im- 
portant foreign directories has been 
compiled by the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
and published as a supplement to its 
trade-list series. 

The directories described in the new 
list provide a guide to foreign sup- 
pliers, industrial establishments, pro- 
fessional men, individuals, trade associa- 
tions, and government officials. They 
also serve, to a more limited extent, in 
identifying sales outlets, and in many 
cases provide useful sources of general 
information on certain areas and indus- 
tries abroad. 

The 44-page publication ($1 per copy) 
is obtainable from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and from the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. 











Agency Opportunities 


32. Canada—Cramer Bros. (importer, com- 
mission merchant), 24—A Bate Building, 221 
McDermot Avenue, Winnipeg, desires to rep- 
resent United States manufacturers of food 
products, cereals, chemicals, and textiles. 

33. Ceylon—William Pedris & Co. (general 
merchants, engineers, contractors, distrib- 
utors, manufacturer’s agent, and commis- 
sion agent), P. O. Box No. 124, Colombo 11, 
seeks agency for high-standard paints, 
radios, plastic goods, electrical goods, and 
lamps, to be sold and distributed through 
firm’s organization. Specifications to be 
submitted after receipt of catalogs, prices, 
and other information concerning products. 

34. France—Alfred Lentschner (owner of 
flax scutching mill), Grande Rue, Fauville- 
en-Caux, Seine-Inferieure, wishes to obtain 
agency for fiber flax seed, government con- 
trolled for germination and purity. Further 
information will be furnished to interested 
firms by the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

35. Italy—E. Italo Rossi (sales agent), Via 
E. De Amicis 6, Genoa, seeks agency for burls 
and fancy woods for veneers. 

36. Syria—Moustafa Abbas & Fils (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
Hama Avenue (P. O. B. 16), Homs, wishes 
to handle as agent 40 units yearly of Diesel 
power-drive engines, complete with water 
pumps, ranging from 3 to 75 horsepower. 

37. Syria—Abdelnour Freres (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
P. O. B. 300, Aleppo, seeKs agency for the 
following in yearly amounts: (1) 20 valve 
seat refacers; (2) 20 electric drills, 110, 220 
volts, A. C.; (3) 12 bench lathe grinders, 110, 
220 volts, A. C.; (4) 400 accumulators of 6, 
12, and 24 volts for automobiles and agri- 
cultural tractors; (5) 20 electric air com- 
pressors of % h. p. to 4 h. p., 110 volts, 50 
cycles, one phase; (6) 200 wrench sets; (7) 
50 hand tcol sets, large sizes: (8) 15 vaive 
grinding machines; and (9) 400 tires and 
tubes for automobiles and agricultural 
tractors. 

38. Syria—Moudarres & Rinehart (manu- 
facturer’s agent and importing distributor), 
P. O. B. 459, Aleppo, seeks representation for 
the following types of equipment, yearly 
quantities stated: (1) 2 deep-well drilling 
equipment of different sizes, with accessories; 
(2) 100 agricultural wheel tractors, Diesel 
engine drive, 25 to 75 h. p.; (3) 150 disk 
plows, combines, and cultivators; and (4) 50 


agricultural tracklaying tractors, Diesel en- 
gine drive, 40 to 75 hp. 

39. Syria—Karekine Yeghiayan (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Bustan Gulab, Aleppo, seeks 
agency for 100 tires and tubes monthly, suit- 
able for automobile wheels of different sizes. 

40. Union of South Africa—Walter Hirsch 
(indent agent), 75 Commercial Street, Cape- 
town, is interested in handling piece goods 
for United States textile firms. 


Foreign Visitors 


41. Australia—Ernest L. Ford, representing 
Meteor Manufactures (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 1 Meadow Street, East St. 
Kilda, Victoria, is interested in buying sew- 
ing machines and electric motors for Aus- 
tralian market. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of June, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. United States address: c/o A. J. Minty, 
3672 Beaconsfield Street, Detroit, Mich. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

42. Australia—L. P. Slutzkin, 522 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers and mill selling 
agents of the following items: Corset mate- 
rials (cotton, rayon, nylon), shirtings (cot- 
ton, nylon), dress materials (printed and 
plain cotton, rayon, nylon, silk); also, inter- 
ested in optical goods (frames, lenses, etc.) 
and eye-testing and optical diagnostic 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of June, for an indefinite period. 
United States address: c/o William K. McKee, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. British West Indies—Alan E. Lambert, 
representing Lambert’s Camera Corner, 72 
East Queen Street, Kingston, Jamaica, is in- 
terested in importing and obtaining agen- 
cies for cameras and all photographic goods. 
Scheduled to arrive May 21, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 weeks. United States address: 
c/o A. D. Rogers, 30 Falstaff Road, Rochester 
9, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Rochester (N. Y.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Enagland—Walter E. Evans, _repre- 
senting The British Tool & Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Bushbury, Wolver- 
hampton, is interested in selling engineers’ 
hand tools, specifically socket wrenches and 
spanners. Scheduled to arrive June 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 6 days. 
United States address: c/o Mrs. L. Butler, 20 
Church Street, Greenwich, Conn. Itinerary: 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. England—J. Proudlove, representing 
Svortex (U. K.) Co., 19/21 Wilson Street, 
London, E. C. 2, is interested in marketing in 
the United States fishing tackle, sporting 
rifles, and other sports goods of German 
manufacture. Scheduled to arrive May 8, 
via New York Citv, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Victor Sports Inc., 
5115 South Millard Avenue, Chicago 32, Ill. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Buffalo, and other 
cities as may be necessary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. England—Max Sebba, _ representing 
H. E. B. Machine Tools, Ltd., 79 Portland 
Place, London, W. 1, is interested in selling 
machine tools, svecifically high-speed hy- 
draulic copying lathes, suitable for aircraft, 
which his firm distributes for a French 
manufacturer; also, wishes to organize sales 
department in the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive early in June, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Scientific & 
Chemical Industries Co., 330 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1,N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Netherlands—Ed. B. Irmer, represent- 
ing N. V. Handelmaatschappij voorheen 
Overbeek & Co. (importer, wholesaler), 526 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CENTRAL BANK CIRCULAR No. 1356 
EXTENDED 


Central Bank Circular No. 1423 of April 6, 
1951, adds an extensive list of items, princi- 
pally chemical products, to the imports 
benefiting by the automatic procedure for 
the issuance of exchange permits which was 
first established by circular No. 1356 of De- 
cember 15, 1950. Under this procedure, the 
Central Bank undertakes to issue the neces- 
sary permits, on presentation of evidence by 
habitual importers or end users that a firm 
contract for the purchase of the respective 
commodities has been entered into. The 
Central Bank reserves the right to refuse 
such permits, particularly if it considers the 
price agreed on to be excessive. 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRADE AGREEMENT 


Argentina and the United Kingdom signed 
an agreement on April 23, 1951, in the form 
of a protocol to the agreement on trade and 
Payments of June 27, 1949, between the two 
countries. Effective for 1 year from the 
date of signature, the protocol replaces the 
estimates of trade exchange envisaged in the 
1949 agreement. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy, August 1, 1949.) 

The protocol provides for the sale to the 
United Kingdom of 200,000 long tons of 
meat at varying prices—t146 a long ton for 
chilled beef, £130 for lamb, and £118, and 
£126, respectively, for two types of frozen 
meat, plus 30,000 tons of canned corned 
beef. The chilled beef will be the first to 
be shipped since 1939. During the 12 
months that the protocol is in effect, the 
United Kingdom will buy any additional 
quantities of carcass or canned meat of- 
fered, as well as all chilled meat offered 
during the remaining period of the 1949 
agreement, which was to be in effect five 
years. The contract provides for about 100,- 
000 tons less meat than former contracts 
provided for, as Argentina has temporarily 
disposed of part of its meat supplies in other 
markets. 

The agreement also provides that the 
United Kingdom will supply Argentina with 
2,000,000 tons of crude petroleum, 2,000,000 
tons of fuel oil, 40,000 cubic meters of other 
petroleum derivatives, 500,000 tons of coal, 
and 27,000 tons of tin plate. The mixed 
commission set up by the 1949 agreement 
will study matters of facilitating other trade. 
In an exchange of letters, the United King- 
dom agreed to pay Argentina £6,250,000 as 
adjustment of the price for meat shipped 
after the devaluation of sterling and 
£10,500,000 in final liquidation of Argen- 
tina’s claims under the 1949 revaluation 
clause. 

The announcement states that provisions 
were agreed upon for the transfer to the 
sterling area of accumulated profits and 
dividends, and for the conversion into third 
currencies including dollars of any Argen- 
tine net sterling balance persistently in ex- 
cess of £20,000,000. Argentina may utlize 
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an equal amount in making payments in 
the sterling area. 

The Argentine Government undertakes 
within 3 days to approve at the rate of 19.36 
pesos to the pound sterling all applications 
for transfer of financial remittances sub- 
mitted under the Central Bank circular No. 
1119 of June 30, 1949, and within 8 working 
days to call for applications for remittance 
of all profits, interest, dividends, and income 
from investments accruing for remittance 
between June 28, 1949, and August 27, 1950, 
as well as between August 28, 1950, to date, 
and to allow their transfer at the free mar- 
ket rate of those accruing after August 28, 
1950. (Subject to circular 1312 of that date, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
9, 1950.) 

The lump sum payment of £10,500,000 will 
constitute a special account to be utilized 
only for these remittances to the extent 





Australia 





needed. The lump sum payment of £6,250,. 
000 is earmarked to cover British supplies 
of tin plate and coal. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING PROCEDURE 
LIBERALIZED 


Until further notice, Australian import 
licenses will be granted on applications for 
certain goods from the dollar area, provided 
importers can obtain offers for reasonably 
early delivery and at reasonable prices. Ac- 
cording to the April 6 announcement of the 
Minister for Trade and Customs, the goods 





to be licensed on the new basis are as fol- 
lows: Sulfur; abrasive grains; aluminum 
ingot and aluminum alloy ingot; asbestos 





bourg) 


for signature of the document. 


at the price of $1. 





Trade Concessions Granted 


United States tariff concessions initially negotiated at Torquay, England, 
with the Benelux Customs Union (Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
, Canada, France, and the Dominican Republic will, under the pro- 
visions of the Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, be put into effect on June 6, 1951. 
joined the United States in signing the protocol on April 21, the opening date 
Canada signed at New York on May 7. 

Concessions granted by the United States to the eleven other countries 
with which we negotiated at Torquay will, in practically all cases, 
held until the thirtieth day after each of these countries signs the protocol. 
A few United States concessions negotiated initially with those 1] countries 
will, however, be put into effect on June 6, for technical and other reasons. 

As soon as possible, and before the effective date, the President is expected 
to issue a proclamation for the purpose of making effective the new United 
States tariff rates which will go into effect on June 6. 

On June 6, also, the countries other than the United States which have 
already signed the Torquay Protocol will be required by that document to 
put into effect any concessions they made to the United States, as well as 
those which they made to each other. They may also put into effect conces- 
sions which they had granted to other countries. 

The countries with which the United States initially negotiated concessions 
at Torquay are indicated in the Analysis of Torquay Protocol Schedules, and 
Related Documents (State Department Publication No. 4209), 
column of the tabulation beginning on page 361 of that document. The 
concessions shown there as having been granted to Benelux, Canada, France. 
and the Dominican Republic are those which the protocol provides will be 
put into effect on June 6, as stated above. 

Copies of the Analysis may be inspected at the field offices of the United 
States Department of Commerce and at the offices of the United States Tariff 
Commission in New York. They are available by purchase from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.. 


Information regarding specific concessions may be obtained from the 
United States Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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fiber; undressed Douglas fir and undressed 
hemlock, classifiable under tariff items 291 
(G) and 291 (H); and certain iron and steel 
products, classifiable under tariff item -136; 
that is, plate steel and strip except stainless, 
saw plates (circular) 48 inches diameter and 
over, bolt nut and file steel, and drill rod. 

These commodities are considered highly 
essential and are at present in short supply 
in Australia. The Minister added that this 
action had been taken to assist in increasing 
supplies of the listed items. 


Austria 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics of Austria’s foreign trade 
through February, the latest month for 
which figures are available, indicate a rather 
discouraging early 1951 trend. February 
imports were valued at 1,027,000,000 schill- 
ings, as compared with 923,000,000 schillings 
in January, and exports totaled 666,000,000 
schillings as against 641,000,000. Thus excess 
of imports was 361,000,000 schillings in 
February, as compared with 282,000,000 
schillings in January. 

Several factors account for the skyrocket- 
ing of imports. Prices were rising, as shown 
by the index of import prices calculated by 
the Austrian Central Statistical Office, which 
advanced from an average of 641 in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 to 753 in February 
1951 (1937=—100). Import. licensing was ac- 
celerated to permit acquisition of materials 
in present or potential short supply. Export 
values failed to keep pace, both because ex- 
port prices increased at a slower rate and 
because export markets in eastern Europe 
and Western Germany contracted. 

Timber and iron and steel products com- 
prised over half to total February exports by 
value. Principal exports to the United States 
were glass products, artificial fertilizer, pig 
iron, cellulose, and clothing. 


FINANCE 


Foreign exchange.—As anticipated, Aus- 
tria’s initial position of $80,000,000 in the 
European Payments Union was exhausted in 
March. The _ deficit with participating 
countries was met by payment of $2,600,000 
from reserves. The payments deficit on 
European account for the period from April 
through June is anticipated at $25,000,000. 

Bank credit restrictions—The Austrian 
Government became concerned over the ex- 
pansion of commercial bank credits and the 
resulting increase in monetary circulation. 
In early Aprif the Finance Ministry obtained 
an agreement with commercial banks by 
which they undertook to curtail speculative 
and consumer credit and increase their cash 
and other reserves. The latest available 
figures for commercial bank credits show an 
increase of approximately 208,000,000 schil- 
lings in February, as compared with increases 
in January 1951 and December 1950 of 419,- 
000,000 and 343,000,000 schillings,_ re- 
spectively... 

Austrian 1951 budget—-The Minister of 
Finance, in a speech on April 13, expressed a 
rather pessimistic view of Austria’s ability to 
keep 1951 expenditures within available 
revenues. He singled out potential deficits 
of 270,000,000 schillings for occupation costs 
and 400,000,000 schillings for recent public 
employee wage increases and the need for 
higher subsidies for imported food. He gave 
little hope that income and wage taxes would 
be decreased, as recently demanded. He 
announced that he would endeavor to in- 
crease revenues by full collection of exist- 
ing taxes and recommended that customs 
collections be increased to produce 110,000,- 
000 schillings of additional revenue through 
limiting the list of goods that enjoy prefer- 
ential treatment. 


INDUSTRY 


Preliminary figures show that imports of 
coal in March totaled 384,405 metric tons, 
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123,108 metric tons less than in February. 
Break-down by type of coal was as follows: 
Hard coal, 253,310 metric tons; coke, 17,204 
metric tons; brown coal briquets, 80,278 met- 
ric tons; and brown coal, 33,613 metric tons. 
Final figures of coal production in 1950 are 
4,490,683 metric tons (182,942 metric tons of 
hard coal and 4,307,741 metric tons of brown 
coal). 

Postwar industrial production highs were 
achieved in February by the Optische Werke 
Reichart in making 467 microscopes, and by 
the Semperit rubber works in producing 68,- 
297 pairs of rubber boots and work shoes. 

Austrian output of radios was increased in 
1950 to a total of almost 200,000 units, com- 
pared with an annual output in 1948 of 
only 95,000. 

The Jenbach machine factory in the Tirol 
has begun to assemble small trucks (Gut- 
brodt) from parts produced by a German 
manufacturer. This truck has a two-cylinder 
motor and a load capacity of 0.8 metric ton. 

Production of bricks and roofing tiles 
achieved postwar peaks in 1950, with an out- 
put of 523,000,000 bricks and 58,000,000 tiles. 


RETAIL TRADE 


According to the Austrian Federal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, hoarding and speculative 
buying virutually ceased during March. Re- 
tail sales lagged far behind the level usual 
at this season of the year. There was little 
Easter business except in foods and candies, 
in which the trade was normal. Retail sales 
of textiles were poor, partly because pure 
woolen materials were not available in suffi- 
cient quantities. A decline in sales was also 
reported by dealers in shoes, toys, and sport- 
ing goods, and business was unsatisfactory in 
most Other branches. 

Since the paper price increase in February 
only special papers have been in short sup- 
ply. There are, however, shortages of bricks, 
metal scrap, and small animal pelts. 

The bill to regulate distribution of im- 
ported subsidized animal feeds and to control 
hog holdings and the bill providing for re- 
introduction of the Food Control Law were 
passed by the National Council on April 4, 
1951. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index of the Institute 
for Economic Research rose from 614.4 in the 
middle of February to 634.0 in the middle of 
March (April 1945=100). The increase is 
attributable to higher fruit and vegetable 
prices and increases in the prices of shoes, 
men’s shirts, household goods, and school 
supplies. 

The wholesale-price index of the Central 
Statistical Office rose almost 3 percent, from 
654 to 672, as a result of increases in prices of 
industrial raw materials (March 1938=100). 
These included wool, rubber, aluminum, ce- 
ment, and timber, and copper went up 83 
percent in price. 

The retail-price index of the Central Sta- 
tistical Office rose slowly from 518 in mid- 
February to 527 in mid-March (March 1938= 
100). A seasonal decline in egg prices was 
more than overbalanced by about the same 
price rises as influenced the cost-of-living 
index. 

The fourth wage-price agreement of last 
October restored a temporary balance be- 
tween wages and prices. However, between 
mid-October 1950 and mid-March 1951, even 
on the basis of the inadequate statistical 
series available in Austria, retail prices in- 
creased 6 percent, and the cost-of-living in- 
dex nearly 10 percent. In the meantime, 
wholesale prices showed an increase of 12 
percent, forecasting additional retail-price 
increases. The special index of, wage rates 
for a manual worker in Vienna increased 
only 4 percent. 


LABOR 


The Federation of Trade Unions divided 
its energies between negotiating wage in- 
creases for industrial groups whose financial 
position was believed to permit increased 
wage rates and seeking a solution of political 


differences holding up passage of economic- 
control laws. Although wage increases were 
negotiated in many industries, resistance 
was being encountered by the end of the 
month and the problem of wage increases 
leading to price increases, especially in the 
food industries, could no longer be avoided. 

At the end of March 1951, the estimated 
number of employed in Austria was 1,912,800, 
according to preliminary figures. This num- 
ber represents an increase of 34,600 over the 
end of February, when employment was esti- 
mated at 1,878,200 (revised), and is only 
slightly higher than a year ago. 

The Austrian Government’s efforts to com- 
bat seasonal unemployment, principally in 
the construction and building material 
fields, through advanced spending of 1951 
budgeted funds and special counterpart fund 
releases showed results during March. With 
the added factor of exceptionally mild spring 
weather, unemployment fell by some 40,000, 
or almost 20 percent, to 159,530. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the drop was among 
construction workers. Unemployment was 
still 8 percent higher than a year ago but 
down to a little less than 8 percent of the 
estimated labor force. Although the num- 
ber of unemployed women fell slightly to 
55,700 as of the end of the month, it was still 
25 percent more than a year ago and indi- 
cates that unemployment may continue at 
a higher level in 1951 than in 1950.—U. S. 
LEGATION, VIENNA, APR. 19, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR ARTICLES 
CARRIED By TRAVELERS 


Licensing regulations pertaining to im- 
ports and exports of souvenirs and articles 
for the personal use of travelers entering 
or leaving Austria are set forth in Ministry 
of Finance decree Z.18.229-13/51 of March 5, 
1951, published in the Amtsblatt Der Oester- 
reichischen Finanzverwaltung of April 12. 

Travelers entering Austria are permitted 
to import without license articles destined 
for their personal use up to a value of 2,500 
Austrian schillings (about $125). This privi- 
lege does not extend to goods brought in for 
commercial purposes. 

Oversea travelers going through Austria 
are permitted $400 worth of souvenirs with- 
out special licenses, provided that the sou- 
venirs are of a nature appropriate to the 
social standing of the tourist and that there 
is no reason to suspect abuse. Souvenirs are 
defined as items characteristic of the coun- 
try of origin and not destined for commercial 
transactions. 

Oversea travelers leaving Austria are per- 
mitted up to $400 worth of souvenirs with- 
out a special export license. 

For articles bought from Austrian firms by 
oversea travelers, branch offices of the Aus- 
trian National Bank will issue Export For- 
eign Exchange Declarations, against payment 
of a manipulation fee of 5 schillings (about 
$0.25), authorizing the oversea traveler to 
take the purchased items out of Austria. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
5, 1950, pp. 19 and 20, for customs regulations 
on this subject, and the issue of April 3, 1950, 
p. 18, for currency regulations.) 


Bolivia 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE—ECONOMIC 
DEVELOP MENTS 


Brisk business in Bolivia during April was 
attributable to Government action in allo- 
cating approximately one-half of the first- 
quarter foreign-exchange budget for sales 
to the public. The first-quarter budget 
provded for $22,000,000, and the Central 
Bank estimated that licenses totaling 
$9,000,000 had been granted so far this year. 
Apprehension over rising prices and fear of 
a tightening supply situation prompted the 
issuance of import licenses, covering ex- 
change up to 80 percent of the total an- 
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ticipated exchange availabilities for the 
year. 

Bolivia’s arrearages in payments of drafts 
have been reduced approximately $3,000,000 
since January 1, virtually eliminating the 
collection backlog estimated to have reached 
a peak of $6,000,000 in the third quarter of 
1950. 

New COINAGE 


The Government has authorized a con- 
tract with a British firm to mint 100,000,000 
copper coins equally divided between 1- and 
5-boliviano denominations. 


REVISION OF MONETARY POLICY 


A commission appointed by the President 
has drafted a Supreme Decree, which would, 
if promulgated, discriminate between mer- 
chant importers who are, respectively: Bo- 
livian citizens; naturalized citizens; and 
foreign noncitizen residents. Firms of 
native citizens in La Paz would require 
capital of 1,500,000 bolivianos; outside La 
Paz, 1,000,000 bolivianos; foreigners, natural- 
ized or not, would require 10,000,000 bolivi- 
anos capital, for entry or retention in the 
Registro Commercial (Commercial Regis- 
ter), which allows them to import with for- 
eign exchange made officially available. 


PETROLEUM 


YPrs, the State petroleum monopoly, 
has announced a new petroleum policy de- 
signed to encourage private capital to par- 
ticipate in the development of the Bolivian 
petroleum industry. The new policy in- 
cludes: The opening of the unexplored areas 
of the Beni, Pando, Caupolican, Chapare, 
and Ayopaya, for exploitation by private 
firms working on their own account; the 
signing of work contracts with private 
drilling firms for development of areas under 
YPFB control, compensation to be effected 
on the basis of meters drilled; and the ne- 
gotiation of an additional $3,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank, proceeds of 
which will be used to contract a United 
States drilling firm for operation at Camiri 
and Guayruy. A United States firm also 
will operate the Cochabamba refinery. 
YPrs’s general manager was in the United 
States endeavoring to interest petroleum 
firms in engaging in drilling and exploration 
operations in Bolivia. Bolivia hopes to at- 
tract $50,000,000 in foreign capital, which 
would increase petroleum production suffi- 
ciently to meet all local needs and allow 
refined products to be exported to the neigh- 
boring countries. 

Falling production at Camiri, YPFB’s larg- 
est producing field demonstrates the need for 
assistance in drilling operations. Crude pro- 
duction at Camiri averaged only 981 barrels 
a day in March and was probably even lower 
in April, because of labor difficulties. 

A 30-percent wage increase for petroleum 
workers was decreed in April, but concur- 
rently the Government authorized increases 
in the price of gasoline of 2 bolivianos per 
liter and in the price of kerosene of 0.50 cen- 
tavo per liter. 


LABOR 


The Government continued its efforts to 
adjust wages in accordance with cost-of- 
living increases. In March wages of white- 
collar workers employed in commerce and 
industry were raised 30 percent over wage 
scales prevailing December 31, 1950. A min- 
imum wage of 3,000 bolivianos per month 
was established for these workers. 

In mid-Aprii the Government settled a 
4-day sit-down strike at the Camiri and 
Bermejo fields by granting a 30-percent wage 
increase for petroleum workers. In order 
to enable the State petroleum monopoly to 
pay these increases, the Government author- 
ized further increases in gasoline and kero- 
sene prices. 

Government wage measures seemed to sat- 
isfy temporary most categories of labor, but 
the National Federation of Mine Workers 
has begun agitating for uniform wage raises 
by Government decree. 
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Treaty Between U. S. and 
Colombia Signed 


\ treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between the United States 
and Colombia was signed in Washington 
on April 26, 1951, subject to ratification 
by their respective legislatures. This 
treaty is a part of the United States pro- 
gram for the negotiation of modernized 
general commercial treaties, as an in- 
tegral part of this country’s policy for 
the furtherance of liberal principles of 
trade and economic relations in general, 
and particularly for creating throughout 
the world conditions favorable to eco- 
nomic development. In the case of 
Colombia, the new treaty replaces, for 
the greater part, a 104-year-old treaty 
with “New Granada,” the name by which 
that country was formerly known, 

The new treaty contains 26 articles 
and a protocol, and deals in considerable 
detail with a wide range of subject 
matter. In brief, however, each of the 
two Governments: (1) Agrees to accord 
within its territories to citizens and cor- 
porations of the other, treatment no less 
favorable than it accords to its own citi- 
zens and corporations with respect to 
the general run of industrial, commer- 
cial, and cultural pursuits; (2) formally 
endorses standards regarding the pro- 
tection of persons, their property and 
interests that reflect the most enlight- 
ened legal and constitutional principles; 
(3) recognizes the need for special at- 
tention to requirements for stimulating 
investment for economic development; 
and (4) reasserts its adherence to the 
principles of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of trade and shipping. 











MINING 


On April 23, it was announced that a tem- 
porary contract had been signed with the 
U. S. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
covering almost all Bolivian tin production, 
except that of the Patino group, which is sold 
to the United Kingdom. The contract cov- 
ers March, April, and May, and permit pro- 
ducers to continue shipments to the RFC 
while negotiations for a long-term contract 
continue. 

Tin is now being produced in excess of the 
35,000 tons a year, the rate agreed upon for 
1951 in the contracts signed with the Bo- 
livian Government. The Patino group re- 
portedly is seeking a $500,000 loan from the 
Export-Import Bank for the purpose of in- 
creasing its production. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Minister of Agriculture in April vis- 
ited the three agricultural experimental sta- 
tions of the Servicio Agricola Inter-Ameri- 
can6é (USDA), where he found the work pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Bolivia’s financial 
contribution to this project for 1950 is in 
arrears, but this year’s contributions are 
up to date. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease, which broke 
out in the Cochabamba Valley in March, has 
spread rapidly and threatens the embryo 
dairy industry in that region. Livestock 
owners have declared the zone under quar- 
antine and have instituted certain prophy- 
lactic control measures. 

The Government attempted to divert cat- 
tle hides from export to the domestic leather 
industry, which has been lacking raw mate- 
rials. A Supreme Decree fixed the percent- 
ages of hides to be delivered to local industry 
and set up a committee to pass on all export 
permits for hides. The decree is not expected 
to reduce greatly the number of cattle hides 
exported. 





Another Supreme Decree established, in 
effect, a price subsidy for rice by paying 
transportation costs from production to con- 
sumption centers and by raising the price of 
domestically grown rice to that paid for im- 
ported rice, placed at La Paz. This measure, 
by improving the competitive position of 
domestic rice, as compared with the im- 
ported product, may stimulate local pro. 
duction. 

The abundance of this year’s coffee crop 
is forcing the price down within reach of 
more of the people. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is understood 
to be considering proposals for the barter 
of rubber with United States manufacturers 
and suppliers of automobile parts and acces- 
sories and lubricating greases and oils. 
Japanese firms are also interested in similar 
barter agreements. 


IMMIGRATION 


Two International Labor Office officials 
visited Bolivia briefly to discuss with Govern- 
ment Officials the implementation of the im- 
migration treaty agreed upon between 
Bolivia and the ILO in January. They ex- 
pected to return in May to make a thorough 
survey of large-scale immigration and 
colonization possibilities. The Govern- 
ment has revoked old concessions of State- 
owned lands lying along the Brazilian fron- 
tier and the route of the Corumba-Santa 
Cruz Railroad for redistribution among 
incoming settlers. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Peru has agreed to deliver 2,000 auto- 
mobile and truck tires to Bolivia within 4 
months, beginning in May, to alleviate the 
country’s acute tire shortage. The tires will 
be manufactured in a Peruvian factory from 
crude rubber supplied by Bolivia and trans- 
ported by Peruvian commercial planes from 
the production areas to Peru.—U. S. Emsassy, 
La Paz, Apr. 30, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


STATE LANDS REVERT TO PuBLICc Domain 


Reversion to the public domain of Bolivia 
of 781,579 hectares of State-owned lands 
lying along the Brazilian border and the 
right-of-way of the Corumba-Santa Cruz 
Railway was effected when the Government 
canceled old concessions to two extinct com- 
panies, by the provision of a decree of April 
11, 1951, published in La Razon of April 15, 
says a report of April 27 from the U. 8. 
Embassy in La _ Paz. Eventually the 
lands will be repartitioned among settlers 
in accordance with the Government’s coloni- 
zation plan now being formulated. In is- 
suing this decree the Government exer- 
cised the right vested in it by Supreme Decree 
No. 02147 of August 9, 1950. 

This action marks the first step taken by 
the Government to regain public lands 
situated along present transportation routes 
that have not been settled or exploited by 
their concessionaires. These lands are now 
attractive and practicable for colonization 
purposes, and the National Council of Im- 
migration and Colonization states that many 
other old concessions are being studied with 
a view to similar expropriation and redis- 
tribution among incoming settlers. 

[For announcement of-Supreme Decree No. 
02147, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 16, 1950, p. 12.] 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES 
LIBERALIZED 

Liberalization of import licensing of auto- 

motive accessories was announced by notice 

No. 221 of April 18, 1951, issued by the Bank 

of Brazil, and transmitted on April 20 by 
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the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Fol- 
lowing is a translation of the notice: 

“The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, considering the desirability 
of reinforcing the market’s supply of parts 
and accessories of an essential nature for 
upkeep of trucks, busses, automobiles, loco- 
motives, tractors, and essential machinery 
in general, announces that it will accept, for 
payment in any currency except Belgian 
francs, license applications from industrial- 
ists and firms in the trade to cover imports in 
quantities judged necessary to maintain a 
stock for one year. 

“As this is an exceptional measure, in face 
of the international emergency, the applica- 
tions will not be limited to the policy of 
tradition and may also be entered by in- 
dustrialists and owners of automotive fleets 
and machinery in general for their own use. 

“It is further added: 


(a) that the following parts and ac- 
cessories for trucks, busses, and auto- 
mobiles are not licensable: Cigarette 
lighters, batteries, altimeters, chromed 
and nickeled wheel rims, luminous but- 
tons for license plates, horns valued at 
over 60 cruzeiros (approximately 
US$3), hub caps, seat covers, nonskid 
chains, mirrors, exhaust pipe extensions, 
spot lights and lanterns, body trimmings, 
bumper fixtures, windshield washers, 
leaf suspension springs, license frames, 
ornaments, radios, clocks, direction 
signals, rugs, and electric fans, as well 
as any nonessential parts; and 

(b) that the parties interested in 
importing rubber parts should observe 
the provisions of Notice No. 187 of June 
27, 1950.” 


(Notice No. 187 states that the require- 
ment of prior consultation with the Execu- 
tive Commission for Rubber Defense for 
imports of rubber and rubber manufactures 
is obligatory only for firms located in the 
Capital (Rio de Janeiro), and optional for 
registry of import applications made at the 
agencies of the Bank of Brazil when they 
assume responsibility for submitting appli- 
cations to the main office for review by the 
Executive Commission.) 


Colombia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 
AND APRIL 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


The outstanding economic development 
in Colombia during the past 2 months was 
the revision of the import, export, and 
exchange-control system by decrees Nos. 637 
and 638 of March 20. The transition from 
the old to the new system has been made 
fairly easily, although remittances have been 
delayed because of the failure of exporters 
to sell their dollars during the weeks prior 
to the issuance of the new decrees, in antici- 
pation of benefiting from the increased ex- 
change rate. As of the end of April, how- 
ever, the remittance situation was reported 
to be nearly normal, and Bank of the Repub- 
lic exchange reserves stood at a fairly high 
level. 

Import registrations during the first 
month the new system was in operation 
totaled approximately US$61,500,000, as 
compared with a monthly average of import 
licenses issued during 1950 and the first 2 
months of 1951 of less than $40,000,000. 
Export registrations have lagged behind im- 
port registrations, due in part to the slack 
season in coffee production, but officials are 
confident that coffee exports will soon in- 
crease, that additional foreign exchange will 
be attracted to Colombia in the form of 
capital, and that imports will taper off as the 
pent-up demand is satisfied. 


INVESTMENT AND BANKING 


In order to attract additional dollars to 
Colombia, one decree has been issued grant- 
ing tax forgiveness to Colombian capital 
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which may be repatriated from abroad during 
1951, and another decree is being drafted 
which, reportedly, would grant practically 
unrestricted importation and exportation of 
foreign capital, including free remittance of 
profits, royalties, and the like. In an effort 
to determine exactly how much foreign cap- 
ital is now in Colombia, and the quantity of 
profits pending remittance which have so far 
been held up by exchange-control restric- 
tions, the Ministry of Finance is at present 
conducting a Census of Foreign Capital. 
Any foreign capital which is not registered 
in this census will lose the privilege of re- 
patriation and be considered as domestic 
capital. 

Another important economic decree re- 
cently issued is No. 756 of April 5, which 
grants the Bank of the Republic elastic con- 
trols over commercial bank credits. As a re- 
sult of this decree, the Bank now has the 
powers generally enjoyed by Central Banks of 
regulating interest rates, reserve require- 
ments, and rediscounting quotas for mem- 
ber banks in order to control the country’s 
circulating medium, check inflation, or en- 
courage development, as the situation may 
warrant. 

The most consistent complaint of im- 
porters, manufacturers and business in gen- 
eral during the past few months has been the 
alleged shortage of bank credit. At the end 
of September 1950, commercial banks volun- 
tarily agreed to hold credit to the level of 
September 30, which totaled approximately 
640,000,000 pesos. Although this was the 
highest level of bank loans in Colombia’s 
history, the fact that credits were to be 
limited caused a slow-down of repayments 
and a greater volume of new applications. 
At the same time, importers needed more 
cash in order to pay the greatly increased 
customs duties, 1950 taxes, etc., so bank de- 
posits were drawn down. Coupled with the 
inelastic reserve requirements in effect, these 
measures reduced the total amount of loans 
banks were able to make to far below the 
nominal maximum limit. The first act of 
the Bank of the Republic in accordance with 
its new powers was to place 20,000,000 pesos 
of governmental deposits in commercial 
banks, so as to increase their lending capacity 
to more or less the September 30, 1950, 
ceiling. The Minister of Finance has stated 
that this ceiling should be maintained for 
the present. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Business and manufacturing experienced a 
continued slump during March and April. 
One of the primary reasons was believed to 
be consumer resistance to high prices, or 
merely lack of purchasing power as a result 
of steadily rising living costs. The official 
cost-of-living index for the middle income 
class in Bogota was 327.6 in March 1951, as 
compared with 318.5 in December 1950 (July 
1940—100). One of the objectives of the new 
exchange measures was to lower the prices of 
imported products not on the Prohibited 
List by permitting their free importation, but 
the system has not yet been in effect long 
enough to achieve this result. Local indus- 
tries felt the effect of rising costs of raw ma- 
terials, and many were reportedly laying off 
workers and cutting production. A national 
convention of the National Manufacturers 
Association (ANDI) was held April 18 to 20. 
The keynote was one of uncertainty and 
pessimism as far as the present is concerned, 
but the outlook for the future was optimistic 
as a result of recent and anticipated eco- 
nomic decrees. Recommendations made by 
the convention included the expansion of 
credit facilities, the reduction of import 
duties, and the elimination of price controls. 

Now receiving national distribution are 
the products of a new canning factory, 
Empacadora del Prado, whose initial plant 
at Barranquilla is canning seafoods, spa- 
ghetti and cheese, pork and beans, and 
tamales, The company is building another 
plant at Santa Marta which will also can 
seafoods ,and a third plant at Bogota which 


will be devoted to the canning of vegetables 
and fruits. 

By a licensing agreement reached between 
a hat manufacturer of Cali, Colombia, and 
a leading United States hat manufacturer, 
the United States brand of hats in the fu- 
ture will be manufactured in Colombia. 
One of the partners of the company spent 
several months in the United States factory 
studying production techniques and the Cali 
plant, staffed solely with Colombian person- 
nel, will soon be producing the United States 
company’s entire range of styles. 

Machinery purchased in the United States 
for a plant to manufacture plate glass and 
bottles is expected to arrive in Colombia 
during May. This new glass industry is to 
be located in Bogota, and has a registered 
capital of 5,000,000 pesos. Among its stock- 
holders are 15 of the principal bottle users 
in Colombia. 

COFFEE 


Chief interest in Colombian coffee circles 
during the first quarter of 1951 centered 
on the effect on coffee prices of the ceiling- 
price regulations in the United States and of 
the new Colombian exchange regulations. 
It was hoped that the fixing of ceiling prices 
would eliminate the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty that had characterized the coffee 
market in late 1950 and early 1951. How- 
ever, soon after the announcement of ceil- 
ing prices, insistent rumors began to circu- 
late regarding the anticipated modification 
of exchange regulations. This continued 
uncertainty was reflected in the volume of 
registration of contracts for the export of 
Colombian coffee. Registrations, which in 
January amounted to 670,490 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) with a value of $46,649,956, 
diminished to 349,048 bags with a value of 
$24,434,464 in February, and dropped to a 
low of 131,451 bags with a value of $9,652,134 
in March. 

In the month of April, the Colombian cof- 
fee market was still uncertain as to the 
application of the new exchange regulations 
to coffee exports, as evidenced by the fact 
that through April 21 only 125,720 bags with 
a value of $9,538,425.58 had been registered. 
Exports during the first quarter of 1951 
showed a corresponding drop, from 448,322 
bags in Januarv to 264,345 bags in March. 

On March 17, 1951, the minimum amount 
of dollars per bag of 70 kilograms at which 
exporters must register sales was raised from 
$81 to $88.50. Since prices being offered for 
Colombian coffee in the United States at 
that time fluctuated between $84.50 and 
$86.30 per 70-kilogram bag, exporters regis- 
tering contracts had to acquire the addi- 
tional dollars on the free market. The 
middle-of-the-year crop which should nor- 
mally be harvested in March, April, and May 
was late. Harvesting progressed slowly, and 
it appeared likely that it would not be 
finished in some areas until June or July. 
It is estimated, nevertheless, that the crop 
will be of good quality and that it will not 
fall below the 1950 mid-year crop in quan- 
tity. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


On April 6 the Central Bank of Costa Rica 
announced cancellation of the remainder of 
the commercial backlog, which had been 
US$20,500,000 on April 1, 1950. From the 
time of initiation of the Law for the Control 
of International Transactions to the end of 
February it was found that the sums result- 
ing from exchange surcharges devoted to can- 
cellation of the inflationary Treasury drafts 
have reduced that account from 26,000,000 
colones to about 8,000,000 colones outstand- 
ing. Of the approximate 10,000,000 colones 
issued in banking cedulas, also unsecured pa- 
per on which currency was issued, the amount 
of only about 300,000 colones now remains for 
cancellation. Discussion among merchants 
and officials concerning what to do with the 
exchange surcharges after the purposes of 
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the subject law have been achieved (expected 
by June 30, 1951) was resolved by the Cen- 
tral Bank in its decision to maintain the cur- 
rent system until the end of the law’s opera- 
tion (September 30, 1951). The profits no 
longer needed for cancellation of Treasury 
drafts and banking cedulas will be devoted 
to building capital on which to grant addi- 
tional credit for the purpose of assisting local 
production. 

As a result of the salutary effects described 
above, the colon appreciated considerably in 
the free exchange market. The best quota- 
tion was 7.20—7.27 buying and selling, and the 
rate settled at approximately 7.50—7.57. 

It appears that the following factors will 
figure in the picture after the law’s termi- 
nation: Devaluation of the colon, with a pro- 
posed rate of 6.10 to 7 colones to the United 
States dollar; elimination of exchange sur- 
charges entirely or reduction of surcharges 
on import categories 2, 3, and 4; a new cus- 
toms tariff incorporating increased rates 
which would be calculated to supply the 
revenue now realized from the exchange sur- 
charges; a continuation of the Government’s 
control of foreign exchange, but a propor- 
tionate amount of export dollar earnings to 
be turned over to exporters without the re- 
quirement of their selling such foreign ex- 
change to the Central Bank at the official 
rate, and new steep export taxes on coffee. 

Three projects calling for foreign capital, 
probably to be sought in the United States, 
are under study. They are: A loan of a re- 
ported US$2,000,000 from the Eximbank for 
development of an international airport at 
Alajuela; a larger loan, possibly solicited from 
the World Bank, for a general electrification 
project; and rehabilitation of the Govern- 
ment’s electric railway from San Jose to the 
Pacific port of Puntarenas. The National 
Electric Service has again rejected the evalu- 
ation of the local United States-controlled 
National Power and Light Co., which evalua- 
tion would be the basis for increased power 
and telephone rates, and which amount 
would also figure into calculations allowing 
the Government to acquire these properties. 


LEGISLATION 


The Law for the Financial Organization 
of the State has been introduced in the 
Legislature. This and three other related 
legislative proposals would, if passed, reor- 
ganize and modernize the country’s Govern- 
ment finance and banking structures. The 
Administration is aiming for a system of 
single controls. 

The limit of credits extended by commer- 
cial banks including a special 5-percent 
increase earmarked for coffee loans, plus a 
38,500,000-colon ceiling for bank invest- 
ments, was decreed as of October 1950 to 
be 260,971,221 colones. As of the end of 
March, only 198,330,895 colones is outstand- 
ing, as a result of the regular repayment 
of the special coffee loans to terminate on 
April 30. The commercial banks have re- 
ceived permission from the Central Bank 
to make available the unused coffee credits 
for other loan purposes. 

The price freedom for internally produced 
items, put into effect some 3 months ago, may 
soon be reversed. Despite the effects of laws 
of supply and demand on which the Ad- 
ministration counted, increases have been 
registered across the board. The Legislature 
has indicated to the Ministry of Economy 
and Finance its desire to reinstitute price 
fixing. Studies are now being undertaken 
to determine suitable items and fair prices. 
Measures are being attempted to get hoarded 
materials out of speculators’ hands and into 
normal trade channels. 

By mutual agreement, the United States- 
Costa Rican trade agreement of 1936 will be 
terminated on June 1. Local studies are 
being made with a view to concluding an- 
other treaty later. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The break in the only railway connecting 
San Jose with the Atlantic seaport of Limon, 
which occurred on March 28, was repaired 
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by April 17 to allow resumption of freight 
and passenger service. A number of impor- 
tant effects were registered. First, the clamor 
for an alternative motor route finally 
caused the Government to promise that dur- 
ing this Administration a road between 
Pavonnes and Siquirres would be under- 
taken. This road will give an alternate 
route at the point where nearly all rail 
breaks have occurred. Secondly, the in- 
creased transportation charges resulting 
from airlift hauling of merchandise between 
the central plateau and Limon has appar- 
ently served to accelerate the already steadily 
increasing prices. The railroad is in serious 
financial straits, not having recovered from a 
similar disaster of January 1950. 


FISHING AND AGRICULTURE 


A closed season on shrimp fishing in 
Nicoya Gulf, between March 15 and Septem- 
ber 1, was announced. Better prospects than 
those for the previous sugar harvests have 
been appearing in the press, contrary to 
earlier complaints of sugar growers that low 
fixed export prices were discouraging pro- 
duction. A contract was signed for the 
immigration of 25 Italian farm-worker fami- 
lies, looking to the alleviation of the agri- 
cultural worker problem. Two hundred more 
families are expected, all of whom will be 
settled in little-developed rural communi- 
ties —U. S. Empassy, San JosE, Apr. 24, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


The high level of wholesale and retail trade 
in the Dominican Republic that has charac- 
terized recent months continued during 
March and into April. Although merchants 
occasionally complained of excessive taxes 
and high prices for replacement of stocks, 
most dealers appeared able to meet current 
obligations within a short period. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports in March was 11,929,- 
000 pesos, as compared with 5,743,000 pesos in 
February (the peso is at par with the United 
States dollar. This increase represents a sea- 
sonal rise, including heavy sugar shipments: 
In 1950 the March export figure was 11,299,- 
000 pesos and the February value, 5,749,000. 
Raw sugar accounted for 7,653,000 pesos, vir- 
tually all going to Great Britain. Cacao 
amounted to 1,221,000 pesos, all to the United 
States. Green coffee was valued at 1,199,000 
pesos, nearly all going to the United States. 

The provisional import figure for March is 
4,741,000 pesos, which marks a distinct rise 
above the 2,585,000-peso provisional figure 
for February. This increase is in accord with 
the high level of domestic trade. 


PRICES AND Cost or LIVING 


The official indexes for price levels show a 
fall for the first time in recent months. Re- 
tail prices for March were at 242.1, as com- 
pared with 246.8 in February (1931-38=—100). 
Wholesale prices were at 246.1 as compared 
with 246.6 in the preceding month (1941=— 
100). The cost of living is given as 227.6 for 
March, against 228.2 in February (1941—100). 
There is, however, no general public indica- 
tion that the cost of living has leveled off. 


AGRICULTURE 


Drought conditions prevailed throughout 
the Dominican Republic during March and 
the first half of April. Although this is nor- 
mally the dry season, the lack of precipita- 
tion was more severe and the duration of the 
drought longer than usual. The dry weather 
facilitated the cutting of sugarcane, but the 
product of other import crops was re- 
duced. The spring harvests of tobacco and 
cacao beans were not expected to be as favor- 
able as formerly anticipated, and the short- 
age of pasture and forage crops was reducing 
the output of livestock products. 

The drought also affected food supplies, 
and prices of many staples rose during the 
month. Fresh fruits and vegetables, al- 





though not scarce, were available in reduceq 
quantities, and vendors demanded higher 
returns. Most rice was sold at 15 cents a 
pound or more, and some wholesalers fore- 
cast a serious shortage by summer. Meat 
supplies continued generally adequate, but 
the opening of export trade to Miami and 
New York at the beginning of April began to 
reduce the availabilities of the better grades, 

The Agricultural Mechanization Division 
of the Dominican Department of Agriculture 
reported that its equipment prepared 13,758 
tareas during March 1951, compared with 10,. 
965 tareas in February (1 tarea=0.15543 
acre). The Agricultural Colonization Service 
of the same Department reported that the 
land under cultivation in the 97 colonies es- 
tablished in the country totaled 724,183 
tareas at the end of March, compared with 
721,723 tareas at the end of February. The 
small increase was the result of exceptionally 
dry weather. 

CoMMopITy NEws 


Sugar—The 16 sugar centrals continued 
grinding operations under favorable condi- 
tions, and the Dominican Sugar Institute re- 
ported that the production of raw sugar as 
of March 31, 1951, totaled 295,366 metric 
tons, compared with 227,907 metric tons on 
March 31, 1950. Inasmuch as 1950-51 ex- 
ports as of March 31 amounted to only 144. 
779 metric tons and domestic consumption 
accounted for 23,966 metric tons, stocks of 
raw sugar in the warehouses of the sugar 
centrals increased significantly to 154,304 
metric tons. Favorable harvesting weather 
was resulting in exceptionally high sugar 
yields, and it appeared possible that the 
total crop would surpass 600,000 short tons. 

Cacao.—Picking of the spring cacao crop 
began during late March, and early results 
were disappointing. Lack of adequate pre- 
cipitation reduced the size of the beans and 
produced numerous unfilled pods. Although 
a good main spring crop was still anticipated, 
prospects were that it would total less than 
20,000 metric tons, compared with earlier 
optimistic forecasts of close to 25,000 metric 
tons. Exports from the 1950—51 intermediate 
winter (October—March) crop totaled 17,758 
metric tons of cacao beans as of March 31, 
1951, compared with 6,583 metric tons to 
March 31, 1950. Exports of unsweetened 
chocolate from the factory at Puerto Plata 
during March amounted to 340 metric tons, 
making a total of 1,512 metric tons of choco- 
late shipped since October 1, 1950. 

Coffee.—Picking of the 1950-51 coffee crop 
was virtually completed during March, and 
growers were preparing their estates for the 
fall harvest. During the month inspectors 
of the Dominican Department of Agriculture 
visited 12,219 coffee plantations covering an 
area of 42,619 acres in various sections of the 
country and made recommendations that 
14,698 acres of coffee lands be renovated or 
replanted to new coffee trees. 

Coffee exports during the month consisted 
of 18,310 60-kilogram bags of green coffee and 
357,342 kilograms of roasted coffee. Total 
coffee exports from October 1, 1950, to March 
31, 1951, amounted to 214,660 bags, in terms 
of green coffee. It is expected that close to 
50,000 bags will be shipped during the 6 
months remaining before the beginning of 
the 1951-52 harvest in October. 

Tobacco.—Prospects for the tobacco har- 
vest have declined seriously because of the 
drought and the crop is now expected to total 
approximately 15,000 metric tons. Some 
members of the trade report that insufficient 
moisture has reduced the crop to an even 
lower figure, but rainfall has fallen intermit- 
tently during April and should revive to- 
bacco plants. Exports of 1,139 metric tons 
during March left only small stocks remain- 
ing from the 1950 crop. Harvest of the 
1951 crop began during April in some areas 
of the Cibao. 

PUBLIC WoRKS 

Public works completed during the month 
included inauguration of the road from 
Jamao al Norte to Sabaneta de Yasica, which 
joins the Provinces of Puerto Plata and Es- 
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paillat, and the opening of a new irrigation 
canal near Jimani. Work was begun on a 
canal at Yabacao, which will irrigate some 
50,000 tareas (8,000 acres), and repairs to 
canals in the northern part of the country 
continued on a larger scale. At La Victoria, 
12 miles from Ciudad Trujillo, work was be- 
gun on the new penitentiary. The building 
alone is expected to cost $750,000, and will 
house 11,176 prisoners and 120 guards and 
employees. 

Municipal work was confined mainly to 
street repairs in Ciudad Trujillo, Santiago, 
La Vega, and other localities. The Munici- 
pal Council of Santiago approved plans for 
the construction of a new market at a cost 
of $50,000, and work will begin as soon as 
the necessary authorization is obtained from 
the Secretary of the Interior—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, APR. 27, 1951. 


Haiti 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


FINANCE 


The most noteworthy development in 
Haiti during April was the announcement 
of the granting by the Export-Import Bank 
of an additional loan to the Haitian Govern- 
ment amounting to $10,000,000 for further 
development of the Artibonite Valley in 
Central Haiti. Added to the earlier loan, 
this sum makes a total of $14,000,000 now 
available for this important agricultural 
project and will permit the erection of a 
large dam which will ultimately be utilized 
for the production of hydroelectric power. 

The granting of this second loan by the 
bank may be considered to reflect the im- 
proved fiscal structure of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. 

Whereas the Treasury had earlier shown 
a deficit of almost 10,000,000 gourdes (5 
gourdes—$1 U. S. currency) and the Gov- 
ernment’s cash account with the National 
Bank had been virtually exhausted, as 
of the end of March 1951, the Treasury 
deficit had been eliminated and the Govern- 
ment’s deposits with the bank showed a 
balance of over 18,700,000 gourdes. Receipts 
for March amounted to 11,762,747 gourdes, 
bringing the cumulative total for the first 
half of the fiscal year (October 1 through 
September 30) to 65,634,916 gourdes, as com- 
pared with 57,908,147 gourdes as of March 31, 
1950. For the first 6 months of the present 
fiscal year receipts exceeded expenditures 
by 9,783,497 gourdes. 


AGRICULTURE 


The harvesting of coffee was virtually com- 
pleted, and registrations showed exports 
running about 20,000 bags (of 80 kilograms 
each) behind those of 1950. High prices pre- 
vailing throughout the harvest season have, 
however, probably kept the value of the ex- 
port crop as high, if not higher, than that 
of the preceding year. 

Sugar production at the country’s one 
modern mill had reached 32,500 short tons 
and was running approximately 1,000 short 
tons ahead of last year as of mid-April de- 
spite a strike among workers during the 
early season, and the total harvest should 
be among the larger ones on record. A 
large cacao crop is likewise reported from 
northern Haiti. 

MINING 


Haiti’s extensive lignite deposits in the 
Central Plateau are again receiving atten- 
tion and a United States mining engineer 
has been employed by the Haitian Govern- 
ment to investigate thoroughly their energy 
potential. A project for the development 
of these fields was presented to the Haitian 
Government by a French financial group in 
1949 but was turned down. 

Increasing interest in Haiti’s minerals po- 
tential is evidenced by recent visits of sev- 
eral geologists and mining men to the Re- 
public. Interest appears to center both in 
possible copper deposits and in the reported 
existence of manganese, and one group is 
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understood to have been granted a conces- 
sion for further petroleum exploration. The 
recently opened copper mine in northern 
Haiti has already exported a reported 50 
tons of high-grade ore and its backers are 
now planning the erection of a pilot smelter 
for preliminary processing of the ore. The 
full extent of the deposits is not yet known. 


TOURISM 


Haiti has enjoyed a winter of the great- 
est tourist prosperity in its history. The 
hotels with one or two exceptions were well 
filled until the end of March. The arrivals 
of several large cruise ships, including the 
Mauretania and the Nieuw Amsterdam, were 
significant factors in the tourist trade. These 
ships, however, must anchor far out in the 
bay, and work is now going forward on wid- 
ening and deepening to the 36-foot mark 
the ship channel to the Republic’s only large 
wharf. 

The American-owned gambling casino 
which was sold to an Italian syndicate is 
undergoing elaborate construction work to 
make this spot a tourist attraction. A large 
salt-water swimming pool is to be con- 
structed along the bay, and work is now 
going forward on construction of an anchor- 
age and service basin for yachts and pleas- 
ure craft just off the casino premises.— 
U. S. EMBAssy, PORT AU PRINCE, APR. 25, 1951. 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE UNSETTLED; DEMAND FOR U. S. 
Goops MAINTAINED 


Trade conditions in Iraq during February 
remained unsettled. The traditional lull, 
coupled with the depressed state of the 
market, resulted in a slow movement of 
stocks from the wholesale to the consumer 
levels. Slower deliveries of imports and tend- 
encies on the part of some exporters to 
withhold stocks for higher prices also con- 
tributed to the unsettlement. An additional 
complicating factor was the price disparity. 
Many retail prices, particularly for cotton 
piece goods, were still below wholesale re- 
placement costs. Despite this traditionally 
quiet period, the demand at the wholesale 
level for United States hard goods, refrigera- 
tors, tires and tubes, and automobiles 
continued good. 

Forecasts of bumper crops of wheat and 
barley continue. As a result of its record 
distribution of approved cotton seed, the 
Directorate General of Agriculture, antici- 
pates the 1951 crop will be four times as 
great as last year’s. 

A heavy spring wool clip is indicated be- 
cause the mild winter has kept mortality 
low and produced good grazing conditions. 
Prices of pulled wool were held at a level 
of $1.60 a pound f. o. b. Basra, as United 
States buyers appeared uncertain of the 
effects of United States price controls. The 
prospects for an improvement in Iraq’s gen- 
eral balance-of-trade position should be con- 
siderably bolstered by indicated export sur- 
pluses and the currently high world prices 
of wheat, barley, cotton, and wool. 


CURRENCY ARRANGEMENT CONCLUDED 
WiTH U. K. 


The Iraqi and British Governments con- 
cluded on February 18, 1951, an agreement 
for providing Iraq requirements of scarce 
currencies for the year ending September 
30, 1951, and defining Iraq’s position in 
relation its blocked London sterling ac- 
counts. The main points in the agreement 
are: No specified target dollar amount set 
for Iraqi hard-currency purchases; pre- 
sumably the Bank of England will release 
dollars for any “essential requirements” in- 
cluding some capital items; Iraq’s working 
balance in sterling will be maintained at 
not less than £6,000,000. 

Thirteen specialist members of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development arrived in Baghdad February 
25 and 27 at the Iraqi Government’s request 
to conduct a general survey of the basic 
economy and potentialities of Iraq. 

Note.—This article on Iraq is reprinted 
because only the first part appeared in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY On April 23, 1951; 
the second part, in the process of printing, 
was held over and included under the head- 
ing of “India” in the issue of April 30. The 
Commercial Laws Digest on Iraq was also 
included under the same India heading in 
the April 30 issue. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The inflationary trend continued in Israel 
during the month ended April 15, 1951. 
Prices of uncontrolled commodities rose, and 
the Government announced an antiinfla- 
tion program. 

AGRICULTURE 


Despite light showers in the last week of 
March, there was apprehension that. many 
field crops would be damaged by drought. 
Higher seed imports were being planned, and 
farmers were warned to reserve part of their 
yields for sowing. 

Exports of grapefruit were begun, and 
3,630,000 boxes had been shipped by April 
8, 1951. Arab-owned citrus groves, totaling 
22,000 dunums (1 dunum=0.22 acres) were 
leased by the Custodian of Absentee Property 
to a company made up of nine leading citrus 
cultivators. A group of private farmers be- 
gan the planting of vineyards in a large area 
in the Northern Negev, leased from the Jew- 
ish National Fund. 


FINANCE 


The Israel pound continued to decline on 
free exchanges abroad. The major element of 
the Government’s program against inflation 
were the imposition of restrictions on the 
granting of credits, the discontinuance of the 
issue of Treasury bills, and the flotation of a 
I£10,000,000 internal loan. The Government 
announced that substantial credits had been 
obtained for food purchases, and that larger 
supplies of raw materials were being made 
available. 

The Israel Treasury estimated that income 
and excise taxes, fees, and surcharges on 
foodstuffs will yield greater amounts than 
they did in the past fiscal year,. but no sub- 
stantial change would be effected in revenue 
from customs duties. It was proposed to 
raise revenue for the I£35,000,000 develop- 
ment budget by the issue of land bonds 
(I£10,000,000), through internal and foreign 
loans (I£22,000,000), and by special collec- 
tions (I£3,000,000). 

The Knesset (Parliament) passed legisla- 
tion authorizing the issue of savings certifi- 
cates pegged to the dollar. The law provides 
that a sum equivalent to $2.80 at the official 
rate of exchange, at the time of maturity, 
will be paid for each Israel pound of principal 
and accumulated interest. A maximum of 
I£250 may be purchased by each adult (over 
18 years of age), and I£100 for each child. 
The certificates bear an interest rate Of 2.5 
percent. 

GENERAL 


A trade agreement was signed with Norway, 
and the existing trade arrangements with 
Poland were renewed, with minor modifica- 
tion, for another year commencing April 1, 
1951. 

Regulations governing “nonpayment im- 
ports” (imports financed without requiring 
the Israel Government to convert Israel 
pounds into foreign currency) were altered so 
that the only firm authorized to raise foreign 
exchange to finance these imports is a central 
trade corporation composed of representa- 
tives of the private and cooperative sectors 
of the economy. In accordance with these 
new regulations, 70 percent of the foreign 
exchange made available to the corporation 
is required to be allocated for the purchase 
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of building materials, and 20 percent for the 
purchase of tires. As instructed by the Min- 
istry of Finance, the pound equivalent for 
dollars offered to the corporation by immi- 
grants and new investors from abroad was set 
at a maximum of I[£1.100 for $1. 

A leading Israel shipping firm announced 
that the British Treasury has approved a 
7-year credit for I£2,500,000 to finance the 
purchase of a passenger liner for trans-At- 
lantic service. A second Israel firm has an- 
nounced the purchase of a new freighter, 
concluding negotiations which have extended 
over the past year —U. S. Empassy, TEL-Aviv, 
Apr. 24, 1951. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS CONCLUDED 


New trade and financial arrangements 
covering the calendar year 1951 were re- 
cently concluded between Japan and the 
Netherlands, according to a SCAP (Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers) 
announcement. 

The trade arrangement envisages a two- 
way balanced trade of approximately $14,- 
600,000. Japanese exports to the Netherlands 
are expected to include textiles, chemicals, 
ceramics, machinery and equipment, wood 
products, vegetable products, and miscel- 
laneous commodities, in return for salt, 
flax, wool noils, rags and shoddy, industrial 
diamonds, pig iron, lactic casein, dyestuffs, 
lactose, eSsential oils, ivory, waxes, certain 
specialized machinery, and some miscella- 
neous products from the Netherlands. 

Under the terms of the financial arrange- 
ment trade will be conducted on an open- 
account basis in terms of the U. S. dollars, 
as under the previous agreement between 
Japan and the Netherlands and Indonesia. 
{See March 21, 1949, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.| A separate arrangement 
was concluded with Indonesia last July. 
[See August 7, 1950, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. | 


Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Mexican business conditions generally 
continued to improve in March. Retail sales 
reflected Easter holiday spending and min- 
ing and industrial production continued 
high. Prospects for the cereals and cotton 
crops improved at the month's end as rains 
broke the 5-month drought throughout 
two-thirds of the country. Henequen 
shipments were the lowest in more than 
a year. Cattle throughout northern Mexico 
were reported in poor flesh, but most pack- 
ing plants were active with export contracts. 

Although foreign trade has slackened 
from the high levels reached in December 
and January, it was running in March at 
nearly double the 1950 rate. Preliminary 
figures for February show 418,799,000 pesos 
of imports and 523,520,000 pesos of exports. 
On March 14 the cotton export embargo, 
which was lifted as of March 1, was rein- 
stated; however, most of the export cotton 
had been shipped in the preceding 2 weeks. 

Dollar demand kept quotations for spot 
dollars near the 8.65 parity for the peso, 
and dollar futures rose toward the end of 
the month. The securities market was ac- 
tive early in March, but trading slowed 
following the Easter holidays. 

Cost-of-living indexes moved upward 
slightly; the largest increase was 4 points 
for clothing. The wholesale price index 
jumped sharply upward to 375.4 for March, 
compared with 358.7 in February, and 344.2 
in January (1939=100). On March 5 ceiling 
prices were published for about 250 items of 
domestic production, including basic food- 
stuffs, fuels, lubricants, the principal steel 
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products, cement, soaps and detergents, soda 
ash and caustic soda, alcohol, and tires. On 
March 28 a Bureau of Prices was established 
under the Ministry of Economy to study 
price and distribution problems and over- 
see enforcement of price controls, which is 
left largely in the hands of local authorities. 

The shortage of railroad cars grew increas- 
ingly serious as cargo overflowed nearly all 
border and seaport customs areas, and stra- 
tegic minerals and perishable foodstuffs 
awaited transportation. 


FINANCE 


The Minister of Finance announced on 
March 9 that Bank of Mexico reserves had 
surpassed $344,000,000 despite a substantial 
foreign exchange outflow to finance capital 
goods purchases. Apparently the wholesale 
rush of dollars to Mexico, so prominent in 
December and January, had subsided. 

The credit position of farmers in leading 
agricultural areas was improved greatly by 
the March rains. At Matamoros it was esti- 
mated that credits of 150,000,000 pesos had 
been extended to cotton growers, although a 
quarter of the acreage had had no moisture 
and the owners of these lands are hard- 
pressed for credit. Collections were reported 
normal or improved in most of the States 
with the exception of Veracruz and the re- 
gion around Matamoros, where collections 
were slow. At Torreon clearinghouse totals 
were 60 percent higher than in March 1950. 
Except for agricultural loans, _ credits 
throughout the country were restricted to 
borrowers offering gilt-edged security. 


MINERALS AND METALS 


A small open-hearth steel plant to produce 
steel ingots from iron and steel scrap was 
reported under construction near Veracruz. 
Iron ore was placed under export license 
requirement in March. 

The Mexican Zinc Co. exported 5,559 metric 
tons of zinc spelter in March, of which 2,832 
tons went to the United States, 1,420 to 
Great Britain, and 601 to Japan. The mines 
near Muzquiz, Coahuila, shipped 1,007 tons 
of fluorspar to the United States. Copper 
production at Cananea during March 
amounted to 5,136,451 pounds. Manganese 
production at Santa Rosalia, Lower Cali- 
fornia, is said to be averaging 2,500 tons a 
month. The Pemex sulfur recovery plant 
at Poza Rica was given its trial run in March 
and produced about 110 tons of natural sul- 
fur a day. 

PETROLEUM 


A lubricating-oil plant is soon to be built 
by Pemex at the Salamanca refinery. This 
plant, which will cost between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000, is expected to supply Mex- 
ico’s lubricant and paraffin needs and pos- 
sibly some paraffin for export. Pemex also 
announced its intention to develop primary 
refining facilities in Campeche and to con- 
struct a natural-gas pipeline from Xicalango, 
Campeche, to Merida, Yucatan. Work on the 
Torreon-Monterrey gas line was interrupted 
during March as a result of a shortage of 
pipe. 

Production of crude oil from the principal 
fields slumped to an average of 183,895 barrels 
a day, and the lowest daily average for sev- 
eral months. A United States company com- 
pleted preparations to sink a test hole for 
Pemex in the central part of Lower California. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outstanding news in Mexican agri- 
culture during March was the above-normal 
rainfall over large areas. These rains eased 
the general drought, and, as a result, cotton 
plantings promise a normal 1951-52 crop, 
with the possibility of a 10-percent increase 
over last season’s record crop of 1,100,000 
bales. Record acreages have been sown to 
cotton near Matamoros, Reynosa, Torreon, 
Guaymas, and Mexicali. Early corn bene- 
fited from the March rains, and production 
promises to be up to the 2,800,000 metric 
tons grown in 1948. Corn acreage is up 5 
percent over last year. The wheat outlook 





is only fair because of increased competition 
for land from cotton and insufficient rain- 
fall, particularly in the northwestern area. 

Agua Prieta, Nogales, Nuevo Laredo, Pie- 
dras Negras, Tampico, and San Luis Potosi 
reported that pastures were in bad condi- 
tion, with a consequent scarcity of fat beef 
cattle for slaughtering. The packing plant 
at Agua Prieta remained closed during 
March, but elsewhere United States and 
British demand for canned and cured meats 
encouraged packers to maintain production 
for export despite domestic supply problems 
and the temporary suspension of export per- 
mits for meat. Nuevo Laredo plans to put 
its new meat-processing plant into opera- 
tion soon. Local packers in Piedras Negras, 
Nogales, and Ciudad Juarez are working on 
large contracts for shipment to the United 
States. Nacional Financiera has shown in- 
terest in advancing credits for a large new 
packing plant in San Luis Potosi. 

Only 13,100 bales of henequen fiber were 
shipped from Nerida in March, compared 
with 21,558 in February, and 41,029 in Jan- 
uary. Of these exports, 12,950 bales went 
to the United States and 150 to Canada. 

Winter vegetable shipments to the United 
States by way of Nogales totaled 5,564 car- 
loads as of March 31, compared with 6,012 
carloads for the same period of last year. 
Total exports for the season are expected to 
exceed 6,700 carloads. Prices continued to 
drop from the January high, although they 
were still higher than those of last year. 
By the end of March, prices for peas and 
peppers were reported to have dropped so 
low that shipments almost ceased. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mexico is again faced with transportation 
difficulties. At Veracruz, Nuevo Laredo, 
Tampico, and San Luis Potosi warehouses 
and open storage space was crowded to Ca- 
pacity during March, and the railroads were 
not able to relieve the congestion because 
of lack of freight cars. The National Rail- 
ways System reported that as of March 31, 
it still had not returned 1,600 cars due for 
return to the American Association of Rail- 
roads during the month. The System car- 
ried twice as many passengers in March 
1951 as it had in March 1950. 

Air service between Mexico and Spain ter- 
minated at the end of March with cancella- 
tion of the Spanish airline Iberia, which 
had operated to Mexico City, and suspension 
of the Aerovias Guest service to Madrid. 

Toward the end of March there were strong 
indications that Mexican air transport oper- 
ators would be faced with a shortage of 
aviation gasoline, particularly 91-octane. 
Allegedly the reasons for this shortage were 
lack of refining capacity and the heavy strain 
placed on supplies by the new DC-—6 opera- 
tions of Compafifa Mexicana de Aviacidn, 
and by other similar equipment of Ameri- 
can operators. 


INDUSTRY AND POWER 


Extension of the Mazatlan airport was 
completed. The runway was lengthened to 
1,600 meters and surfaced with asphalt. The 
airport at Tepic, Nayarit, with a paved run- 
way 1,509 meters long, was also completed. 
Progress in the construction of roads, schools, 
and public buildings was reported from all 
parts of the country. 

The large power plant at Monclova was 
inaugurated in March, and announcement 
was made of the initial operation of the third 
and fourth generators at Colimilla, near 
Guadalajara. Units of the Santa Barbara 
hydroelectric plant, which supplies the Mexi- 
can Light & Power Co., were also placed in 
operation. One 15,000-kilowatt generator 
has been ordered diverted from Chihuahua 
to Reynosa for use at the Falcon Dam and 
will furnish Monterrey with additional 
power. Rumors that the shortage of water 
would require limitations on power con- 
sumption were denied by the Government. 

Shrimp fishing prospered off the coasts 
of Campeche, on the Gulf of Mexico, and of 
Sinaloa, on the Gulf of California. Ciudad 
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del Carmen reported shrimp exports of 257,- 
037 kilograms, compared with 196,473 in Feb- 
ruary. On the Pacific, Mazatlan reported 
shipments up 100 percent over last year, and 
at Guaymas the shrimp catch in March was 
probably not over 300,000 kilograms.—vU. 8S. 
EmBassy, MEXxIco City, Apr. 18, 1951. 


CORRECTION: MEXICO MAKES FAVORABLE 
PROGRESS IN 1950 


On page 5 of the March 19, 1951, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY the 1950 and 
1949 production of gold in the statistical 
table under ‘“Minins&” was incorrectly printed 
as 33 metric tons ffid 13.6 metric tons, re- 
spectively. These tivo amounts should read, 
respectively, “13 inetric tons” and “12.6 
metric tons.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Ministry of the Treasury and Public 
Credit has been authorized to grant sub- 
sidies equaling a fixed percentage of the 
duties on certain types of wool and other 
fibers imported into Mexico, according to a 
Presidential Decree signed on March 7, 1951, 
and effective on April 10. 

The subsidies are intended as direct assist- 
ance to Mexico’s expanding textile and 
combing industries, which have been unable 
to stockpile sufficient raw materials because 
of the scarcity and high prices of imported 
wool and other fibers. Importers of washed 
wool and of wool or other animal fibers 
combed in tops who are interested in receiv- 
ing this subsidy are invited to submit com- 
plete details to the Ministry of the Treasury 
supporting and justifying their request for 
such subsidy. In no case will subsidies ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the applicable import 
duties for washed wool, or 40 percent of the 
applicable import duties for wool or other 
animal fibers combed in in tops. 


WooL: IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATION 


Wool with a fiber yield up to 60 percent 
imported into Mexico (tariff fraction 
1-24-06) is dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross 
kilogram and 3 percent ad valorem, accord- 
ing to a Presidential Decree signed on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1951, and published and effective 
on April 10. This fraction formerly was 
dutiable at 0.50 peso per gross kilogram and 
5 percent ad valorem. 


SuBsIDY GRANTED EXPLOSIVES 


A subsidy equivalent to 75 percent of ap- 
plicable import duties is granted all imports 
into Mexico of explosives and other items 
included in tariff fractions 6-05-01, 9-25-00 
through 9-25-03, 9-25-10 through 9-25-12, 
9-25-90, and 9-26-00 through 9-26-02, ac- 
cording to a Presidential Decree signed on 
March 28, 1951, and effective therewith. 
This subsidy is effective until June 30, 1951, 
but may be reduced before that date if large 
stocks of explosives are accumulated. 


Supsipy GRANTED MILK IN POWDER OR 
TABLETS 


Importers of milk in powder or tablets 
have been granted a substantial subsidy 
because of the scarcity and high prices of 
these items in Mexico, according to a Presi- 
dential Decree signed on March 28, 1951, and 
effective from March 15 to December 31, 1951. 

Milk in powder or tablets, weighing with 
the immediate container up to 5 kilograms 
(tariff fraction 1-22-13) will receive a sub- 
Sidy of 1.87 pesos per legal kilogram. 

Milk in powder or tablets, weighing with 
the immediate container more than 5 kilo- 
grams (fraction 1-22-14) will receive a 
Subsidy of 0.89 peso per legal kilogram. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Revenue Law 
Provides that subsidies of this type shall 
not exceed 75 percent of applicable import 
duties, the present subsidies will be reduced 
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to that percentage if future tariff modifica- 
tions cause them to exceed the legal limit. 

The Decree also provides that these sub- 
sidies may be reduced if the situation 
improves. 


SOME COTTON CLOTH REQUIRES IMPORT 
PERMIT 


A resolution issued by the Ministry of 
Economy, signed on April 7, 1951, and effec- 
tive on April 19, provides that the following 
classifications of goods require an import per- 
mit from the Ministry of Economy before 
being imported into Mexico: 


4-17-10 Cotton cloth, oiled or waxed, 
weighing up to 150 grams per square 
meter. 

4-17-12 Cotton cloth, oiled or waxed, 
weighing more than 150 grams per square 
meter. 

4-17-13 Cotton cloth prepared with 
pyroxylin or plastic pastes, weighing up 
to 150 grams per square meter. 

4-17-14 Cotton cloth prepared with 
pyroxylin or plastic pastes, weighing 
more than 150 grams per square meter. 


The four fractions listed above were for- 
merly included in fraction 4-17-10. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 14, 1951.) 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN SIGNED 


A payments agreement between the Bank 
of Mexico and the Instituto Espanol de 
Moneda Extranjera was signed and became 
effective on March 31, 1951. 

The agreement provides that all payments 
for goods, services, family remittances, and 
authorized transfers of capital shall be made 
through accounts established in the two con- 
tracting institutions and carried in U. S. dol- 
lars. Credit institutions in the two countries 
may be authorized to conduct payments op- 
erations, reporting to the Bank of Mexico or 
the Instituto Espanol de Moneda Extranjera, 
as appropriate. 

Initially, the either-way debt resulting 
from operations under the agreement may 
reach a maximum of $5,000,000, but this 
amount must be reduced to $2,000,000 within 
2 years. If the required reduction is not 
accomplished during the specified time, the 
agreement provides that the contracting 
parties shall recommend to their Govern- 
ments measures necessary to increase trade, 
with a view to effecting compensation in 
goods within 1 year. If at the end of that 
year the debtor balance still exceeds $2,000,- 
000 and lacking any special arrangement be- 
tween the two countries, the amount in ex- 
cess Of $2,000,000 must be paid in United 
States dollars or any other exchange accept- 
able to the creditor country. 

After the third year the agreement is in 
effect or whenever the debtor balance is 
reduced to $2,000,000, the agreement shall 
continue in effect, with a $2,000,000 credit 
limit, for 1-year periods subject to tacit, au- 
tomatic renewal, unless denounced by either 
party with 3 months’ advance notice. 

Both parties agree to encourage their re- 
spective Governments to adopt measures de- 
signed to maintain the highest possible level 
of trade between the two countries. 

The present balance on the books of the 
Banco Nacional de Mexico resulting from the 
agreement signed between that Bank and the 
Banco Exterior de Espana on September 27, 
1947, is to be adjusted and transferred to the 
new account established by the present 
agreement. The old balance will be reduced 
by an amount equal to the value of water 
meters which Spain is to deliver to Mexico, 
which were contracted for under the old 
agreement. However, if the meters are not 
delivered by June 30, 1952, the total amount 
of the old balance will be transferred to the 
new account. 

The contracting parties agree to recom- 
mend to the authorities of their respective 
Governments the measures necessary to liq- 
uidate any debt remaining at the time the 
agreement expires. Such measures shall pro- 


vide that the debtor balance remaining on 
the last effective day of the agreement may 
be paid by the debtor country with the ship- 
ment of goods within 1 year. If the debt re- 
mains unpaid at the end of that year and 
lacking any special agreement between the 
two parties, the amount shall be paid in dol- 
lars or any other exchange acceptable to the 
creditor country. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH JAPAN CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.’’) 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


A 5 cent per hour across-the-board pay 
raise for some 14,000 local-rate (non-United 
States citizens) employees of the Panama 
Canal-Panama Railroad Co., effective April 
22, was a bright spot in the economic picture 
of Panama in April. This wage increase will 
cost the Canal-Railroad approximately 
$1,500,000 annually and result in greater em- 
ployee expenditures in the Republic. 

Business activity continued slow and un- 
employment showed no sign of decreasing. 
Although there was a flush of activity in 
both Panama City and Colon for a few days 
during the presence of a cruise ship and a 
number of United States and other naval 
vessels, expenditures from these sources ben- 
efited retail trade only temporarily. 

Panama became the second nation to rat- 
ify the five agreements made at the Bogota 
Inter-American Conference in 1948 when 
it ratified in April the economic accord 
agreed upon at the conference. 


AGRICULTURE 


Upon his return from Washington, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and In- 
dustries announced that the United States 
Government had allocated $166,000 to cover 
its share of the first year’s expenses of the 
expanded United States Agricultural Mis- 
sion to Panama established under the Point 
IV program. He stated that the additional 
United States technicians required to carry 
out this 5-year project would arrive in May. 

The Minister also made known the inten- 
tion of the Panamanian Government to call 
an international conference in June to discuss 
measures to control the spread of hoof-and- 
mouth disease. He stated that invitations 
would be sent to those Western Hemisphere 
countries presently free of the disease and to 
European countries having Caribbean terri- 
tories. 

A small outbreak of vesicular stomatitis 
attacked Panamanian cattle in April, but all 
infected animals were slain and no further 
evidence of the disease was detected. 

A meeting of Panamanian officials was 
held to establish a firm basis for effective 
Panamanian participation in activities of the 
United Nation’s Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, and a proposal was made that a 
National FAO Commission be set up as a co- 
ordinating agency in Panama. 


FINANCE 


The long-delayed discussion of Panama's 
national budget for 1951 was initiated by the 
permanent legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and the expectation was 
that the budget would be set at $33,489,738, 
or more than $1,000,000 over the budget for 
1950. The Panama Trust Company remained 
closed during April but a new Board of 
Directors and bank officers were elected. The 
latest plan evolved to enable the bank to 
resume normal operations included the cash 
refund upon request of all deposits of less 
than $100. It also specified that larger de- 
positors would receive bank-preferred stock 
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for 50 percent of the amounts of their de- 
posits and the remainder would be placed on 
time deposit for later redemption. Depos- 
itors’ reactions to this plan were not made 
public during the month. 


Price CONTROL 


Effective April 15, the Panamanian Govern- 
ment set new retail price ceilings on certain 
essential foods in an effort to control the 
cost of living. Additional price-control reg- 
ulations were planned for other food items 
and medicines. 

The latest available price index of food- 
stuffs in Panama City registered 180.5 in 
February 1951 (1939-40—100), a decrease of 
1.1 from the preceding month but an in- 
crease of 2.9 over the index registered in 
February 1950. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


An agreement between the Panamanian 
Government and the United States Public 
Road Administration for the continuation of 
work on the Panamanian section of the 
Inter-American Highway was negotiated in 
April. The Minister of Public Works con- 
firmed that the initial sum to be expended 
on the extension of this highway would be 
$900,000, of which Panama would contribute 
one-third and the United States the re- 
mainder. He stated that work would com- 
mence in the near future—vU. S. Empsassy, 
PANAMA, MAy 2, 1951. 


Paraguay 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Subsequent to the devaluation of the 
guarani on March 5, 1951, commercial ac- 
tivity increased in Asuncion, Paraguay, as 
well as in other urban centers of the country. 
A steady demand continues for commercial 
loans to replenish stocks of consumer goods 
depleted by increased sales resulting from a 
compulsory price mark-down during March. 

Because of governmental restrictions lim- 
iting the extension of individual loans, 
credits are generally limited in size. 

The Bank of Paraguay reported that at the 
beginning of April note circulation amounted 
to 144,228,000 guaranies, as compared with 
109,468,000 on April 1, 1950, and 132,741,000 on 
March 1, 1951. Improvement has been re- 
ported in the foreign-exchange situation and 
holdings as of April 1, 1951, totaled 92,829,000 
guaranies, in contrast to 13,265,000 on April 1, 
1950, and 42,886,000 on March 1, 1951. The 
recent devaluation of the guarani by 48.5 
percent refiected disproportionately higher 
foreign-exchange holdings in April, but it is 
understood that increased reserves are prin- 
cipally in Argentine pesos, United States 
dollars and pounds sterling. The only ap- 
preciable changes on the free market since 
its establishment in mid-March has been a 
decline in the Argentine peso from 1.25 to 
1.20 pesos per guarani. The United States 
dollar, on the other hand, strengthened from 
20 guaranies to 21 guaranies per dollar. The 
official rates of exchange with respect to the 
dollar are 6 and 9 guaranies, applicable to 
both imports and exports. 


Cost or LIVING 


The general index of the cost of living for 
a worker’s family of five persons, as com- 
piled by the Bank of Paraguay, declined to 
1,183 in March (base 1938—100) from 1,234 
in February 1951. The elements which es- 
tablished this figure, using the 1938 base, 
are the following: Food, 1,114; rent, 892; 
light and fuel, 1,178; clothing, 1,545; and 
general expenses, 1,185. The decline from 
February is attributed largely to reduced 
prices for certain consumer goods brought 
about by the Government's supervision of 
profits from retail sales. The indexes for 
food, rent, and light and fuel reflected an 
increase in March over the preceding month. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Increased rainfall during February and 
March raised the level of the Paraguay- 
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Parana River system sufficiently to permit 
larger passenger and freight vessels to reach 
Asuncion from Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, without the necessity of transship- 
ment at intermediary ports. 

The Paraguayan State merchant fleet, 
which operates river craft to Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, has recently announced 
that in the calendar year 1950, a total 
of 14,600,000 cubic meters of freight, valued 
at 1,100,000 guaranies, were transported to 
Asuncion from the above ports, while south- 
bound freight traffic aggregated 10,400,000 
cubic meters having a valuation of 837,000 
guaranies. 

The Bank of Paraguay reportedly has re- 
leased foreign exchange for the purchase 
abroad of 10,000 tires for automobiles and 
trucks. The country’s annual requirements 
are estimated at 30,000 units. However, be- 
cause no more than 7,000 units were re- 
ceived by consumers in 1950, the additional 
tires are urgently needed. A small ship- 
ment of tires received in April was used pri- 
marily to facilitate the continued operation 
of municipal busses in Asuncion. 

A Brazilian airline has announced the sus- 
pension of its local weekly west-bound serv- 
ice between Rio de Janeiro and Asuncion. 
Nonstop service will continue between these 
cities, however, in connection with flights 
recently inaugurated between Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires, as well as Santiago, Chile, 
stopping at Asuncion. A Paraguayan air- 
line has purchased two additional “Bonanza”’ 
aircraft in the United States for use in do- 
mestic flights. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Plans have been announced by the Para- 
guayan Rural Association for the third na- 
tional livestock exhibition to be held near 


Asuncion May 12-15, 1951. The greater 
number of entries will be made up of beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, horses, swine, and 
chickens. Only limited entries of foreign 
animals are expected, as emphasis has been 
placed upon competition among local 
entries. 


In an effort to increase domestic wheat 
production, arrangements are being made 
for the importation of 25,000 kilograms of 
“Fontaba B 568” wheat from Brazil for seed- 
ing purposes. It has been found that this 
variety of wheat, a hybrid of North American 
and African strains, is well suited to the 
soil and climate conditions of Paraguay. 

Because of unusually heavy rains in Feb- 
ruary and March, the 1951 cotton harvest 
is now estimated at approximately 25,000 
metric tons of raw cotton, as compared with 
an earlier estimate of 42,000 metric tons. 
Reductions in the size of the crops and 
the scarcity of top grades, have brought the 
price currently paid for Type I raw cotton 
to 2,500 guaranies per metric ton, as com- 
pared with the established floor price of 
1,600 guaranies. Estimates on the tobacco 
yield have been reduced from between 5,500 
and 6,000 metric tons to approximately 4,- 
000 metric tons. High-quality light to- 
bacco is bringing 2,650 guaranies per metric 
ton, as compared with the guaranteed min- 
imum price of 1,200 guaranies for the same 
grade. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The first Congress of Commercial Entities 
was held in Asuncion April 18-21, 1951, to 
facilitate discussion by interested Govern- 
ment and trade representatives of problems 
relating to increased production in agricul- 
ture, livestock, and forestry products; in- 
dustry, commerce, transportation; tourism; 
investments, credits, and monetary stability; 
tax structure and administrative organiza- 
tion; State participation in the national 
economy; welfare services and labor matters; 
and legislation. Committees were ap- 
pointed from the participants at the Con- 
gress, and their recommendations as to 
remedial measures which should be taken 
in the fields covered are to be announced. 
The Congress was highlighted by an address 
by the President of Paraguay, explaining the 








necessity of existing state economic controls 
and endorsing eventual free enterprise. 

The Ministry of Finance has announced 
plans for the construction of a large hotel- 
casino in Asuncion which is to have a mini- 
mum ground floor area of 12,000 square 
meters. Bids are to be received within a 
period of 120 days after the specifications 
are announced and plans must be drawn up 
and presented within 180 days after a par- 
ticular bid has been accepted. The building, 
which will be operated on a concession basis, 
must be completed within a period of 4 years 
after the bid has been accepted, and a 
guaranty of 1,000,000 guaranies is to be given 
that the building will be completed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract.— 
U. S. EmBassy, ASUNCION, May 2, 1951. 


Philippines 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


ECA AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The bilateral agreement for implementa- 
tion of the ECA program in the Philippines 
was signed in Manila on April 27, 1951. The 
agreement provides for a Special Technical 
and Economic Mission to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of the Government of the 
United States in rendering aid and technical 
assistance for the economic development of 
the Philippines in accordance with recom- 
mendations made by the United States Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission which visited the 
country in 1950 at the request of the 
Philippine President. 

Signing of the agreement followed comple- 
tion by the Philippine Congress of all legis- 
lative requirements specified under the 
Foster-Quirino memorandum of agreement 
concluded on November 14, 1950. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 25, 
1950, for copy of the Foster-Quirino Agree- 
ment.) The legislative program included 
primarily taxation measures, through the 
enactment of which it was hoped to raise 
annual revenues to a total of approximately 
565,000,000 pesos. (One peso—$0.50.) The 
new laws provided for increased specific taxes 
on distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and 
cigarettes; higher sales taxes on imports of 
luxury and semiluxury items; a higher corpo- 
rate income tax; and finally, a special excise 
tax of 17 percent on sales of foreign exchange, 
with certain exceptions, for a period of 2 
years beginning March 29, 1951. Also in- 
cluded in the required legislation was a mini- 
mum wage law, which was signed April 6, 
1951. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of March 5 and April 2 and 23, 1951, 
for summaries of the new tax laws.) 

For the remainder of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, a sum of $15,000,000 will 
be available for financial aid under the ECA 
program. In line with the aim to promote 
basic improvement in agriculture, the first 
project undertaken in implementation of 
the interim aid was the purchase in Europe 
of $325,000 worth of fertilizer for the Philip- 
pines. 

IMPORT CONTROL 


The new Import Control Board which as- 
sumed office April 1 gave promise of restor- 
ing public confidence in the administration 
of import controls. It appeared that every 
effort was being made to eliminate irregu- 
larities and inefficiencies. Early in the 
month all unused and outstanding licenses 
chargeable against dollar allocations for 
periods after March 31 were declared invalid 
by the Import Control Board. The move 
was necessitated by the fact that licenses 
valued at more than $100,000,000 had been 
issued against an allocation to the Import 
Control Administration (ICA) for the sec- 
ond quarter of only $25,000,000 in foreign 
exchange. As the outgrowth of a series of 
conferences between import-control officials 
and the business community, it was an- 
nounced that licenses would be granted for 
the second quarter of 1951 with first priority 
to applicants not receiving any allocation 
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in 1950 or in the first quarter of 1951; sec- 
ond priority to applicants who received allo- 
cations in 1950 but not in the first quarter 
of 1951; and third priority to applicants who 
obtained licenses during the first quarter 
of 1951. Exceptions were made for licenses 
covering imports for Government agencies 
and corporations and for imports of ma- 
terials and equipment for “dollar-producing 
and dollar-saving” industries. 

A more careful check has been undertaken 
py the new Import Control Board of all li- 
censes, and many requiring no foreign ex- 
change have been refused, when the amount 
involved was sizable and no reasonable ex- 
planation was given for the oversea pay- 
ment. 

The Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO) on April 1 took over from the ICA 
the licensing of 26 categories of essential 
import items, in accordance with an Execu- 
tive order issued in December 1950 but ren- 
dered ineffective for the first quarter of 1951. 
PRISCO also was authorized by the Presi- 
dent to import unlimited quantities of rice, 
flour, milk, canned fish, canned meat, and 
coffee beans, with a view to arresting rising 
prices and discouraging hoarding. A total 
of $70,200,000 in foreign exchange was allo- 
cated by the Central Bank to PRISCO for 
the second quarter of 1951. 


DISSIDENT DISTURBANCES 


A resurgency of disorder and violence dur- 
ing April became a matter of concern to 
business interests, particularly in the Prov- 
ince of Luzon. Mining, coconut, sugar, em- 
proidery, and lumber interests especially 
were reported to be apprehensive over the 
future of their operations in provincial areas, 
should lawlessness and disorder continue. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Exports of coconut products, except desic- 
cated coconut, were significantly heavier in 
the first quarter of 1951 than in the like 
period of last year. Shipments in the first 
quarter included 169,827 long tons of copra, 
16,687 tons of coconut oil, and 8,478 tons 
of desiccated coconut, in contrast to 110,931 
tons of copra, 10,086 of coconut oil, and 
12,580 tons of desiccated coconut in the first 
3 months of 1950. The drop in shipments of 
desiccated coconut followed the imposition 
of price control in the United States in Janu- 
ary. With rising prices for copra and co- 
conut oil, desiccated-coconut producers were 
unable to obtain raw nuts at prices low 
enough to allow continued operation of 
their factories at a reasonable margin of 
profit. Of 11 desiccated factories, only 3 
reportedly were operating, at far below ca- 
pacity, in the latter part of April. 

Balings of abaca in the first quarter to- 
taled 291,043 bales, compared with 180,237 
in the first 3 months of 1950. Exports like- 
wise were heavy this year, aggregating 
325,960 bales from January through March, 
against 145,350 bales last year. As with 
copra, foreign demand for abaca continued 
heavy and prices were firm. 

As of March 25, centrifugal-sugar pro- 
duction from the 1950-51 cane crop totaled 
714,702 short tons. Although two mills had 
not started grinding, five had about com- 
pleted operations. In direct contrast to the 
trend in copra and abacaé markets, sugar ex- 
port prices continued to decline, falling to 
12.88 pesos per picul on April 24, compared 
with 13.58 pesos at about the same date in 
1950. (One picul=139 pounds.) 

The 1951 rice crop is officially forecast on 
& preliminary basis at 57,619,500 cavans of 
unhulled rice, or about 3 percent under the 
preceding season’s crop. (One Cavan of un- 
hulled rice=about 97 pounds.) In expecta- 
tion of a tighter rice supply, prices ad- 
vanced in April, reaching a high of 25.05 
pesos per cavan of clean rice, or almost 35 
percent above the corresponding 1950 price 
level. (One cavan of clean rice=about 127 
pounds.) The Philippine Government has 
completed negotiations with Thailand for 
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the importation of 100,000 metric tons of 
clean rice during the current year. With 
this it is hoped to bring the per capita sup- 
ply to an amount comparable to per capita 
consumption last year. 

Corn production for the 1951 season also 
is expected to decline. The latest forecast 
places output at 546,000 metric tons, or 5 
percent under the 1950 harvest.—[U. 8. 
EMBASSY, MANILA, APR. 24, 1951, and other 
sources. | 


Somaliland 
Economic Conditions 


FooD-SHORTAGE RELIEF UNDERTAKEN 


Recent articles published in the newspaper 
“Tl Corriere della Somalia” indicate that ef- 
forts are being made to relieve existing food 
shortages in Somaliland, a United Nations 
Trust Territory under Italian Administration, 
according to a report from the U. S. Embassy 
in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. The newspaper 
reports that an embargo has been placed by 
the Italian Administration on exports of 
maize and that 2,204,600 pounds of maize has 
been made available at the cereals warehouse 
in Vittorio d’Africa to the highest bidder. 
These stocks are expected to relieve the food 
shortage in Mijertein Province. 

A public-subscription campaign to help al- 
leviate suffering in the area has been under- 
taken by the above-mentioned newspaper. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
*“Mexico.’’) 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN APRIL 


An outstanding economic development in 
Venezuela during April was the closing by 
the Government of petroleum labor contract 
negotiations on April 9 and the issuance of a 
decree extending most of the terms of the 
recently expired 1948 agreements. A virtual 
16-percent wage-salary increase was pro- 
vided, plus liberalization of commissary, sick- 
pay, and other benefits. Many provisions 
were retroactive to contract expiration dates, 
thus providing up to 2 months’ back pay- 
ment of the increase. The term of the de- 
cree is 30 months and covers daily and 
monthly roll employees of the industry, ex- 
cept marine employees whose conditions may 
be negotiated in May. Supervisory em- 
ployees are expected to benefit correspond- 
ingly by voluntary action of the companies. 
After the marine settlement, approximately 
43,000 persons will be affected, and cost to 
the industry is calculated to exceed 100,000,- 
000 bolivares annually (1 bolivar=$0.30 U. S. 
currency). 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


With many retail outlets of consumer soft 
goods resorting to extensive sales campaigns 
and price reductions to stimulate sales, the 
volume of retail trade was reported as slightly 
better than in March, and bank collections 
also improved. Production of crude petro- 
leum attained a new high of 1,691,361 bar- 
rels per day during the week ended April 16. 
To implement the decision in February to 
nationalize the Guayana Mines Co., Ltd., 
the Government decreed the expropriation of 
this Canadian-owned company. Although 
the Government offered to purchase the com- 
pany’s concessions and installations for 
5,500,000 bolivares, the management con- 
sidered the sum inadequate, and price settle- 
ment will be resolved by appraisers. The 


newly formed Celanese Venezolana S. A. will 
construct a rayon-yarn plant at Valencia. 
Operations reportedly are scheduled to begin 
in about 15 months. 


TARIFF PROTECTION URGED 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 
Production held at Valencia, the delegates 
approved a resolution calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to immediately proceed with the 
revision of all existing trade agreements. 
The resolution was based on the argument 
that the trade agreements presently in ex- 
istence were adversely affecting the economic 
development plans of Venezuela, particularly 
industrialization. The delegates also ap- 
proved a resolution to the effect that all 
Venezuelans should utilize to the highest 
degree possible the transportation services 
offered by the Venezuelan companies pro- 
viding air and sea service. 

The commercial modus vivendi of June 
11, 1940, between Venezuela and Brazil was 
extended to October 2, 1951. The commer- 
cial modus vivendi of February 27, 1942, 
between Venezuela and Switzerland was al- 
lowed to expire, and was replaced by a new 
commercial agreement effective to March 29, 
1952. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Government decreed an additional 
credit of 60,000,000 bolivares to the Ministry 
of Public Works for continuation of the ex- 
traordinary highway construction, paving, 
conservation, and study program, bringing 
to 307,736,560 bolivares the total of funds 
decreed to the project during the current 
fiscal year ending June 30. The Government 
decreed an additional 2,000,000 bolivares to 


the Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, the Gov- 
ernment airline. 


FOOT-AND-MouTH DISEASE 


The Foot and Mouth Institute announced 
the outbreak of virus “A” foot-and-mouth 
disease in the vicinity of Puerto Cabello. 
The virus of the disease which is already 
widespread in the country is “O.” A special 
quarantine area was set up to prevent the 
spread of this new virus type, and unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to obtain vaccine 
from Mexico. Venezuela plans to make A 
as well as O vaccine. Approximately 400,000 
doses of proved locally made vaccine are 
ready for use, and 10,000 head of cattle will 
be purchased in Colombia for the purpose 
of producing vaccine. A new outbreak of 
virus O was reported from the cattle State of 
Guarico. It is reported that Venezuela and 
Colombia will agree on a program to combat 
this epizootic. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice planting has begun and there has 
been considerable criticism by prospective 
planters because of the short supply of seed, 
fertilizer, and credit. The Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation announced that its 
purchasing mission to the United States had 
been successful in acquiring seed and am- 
monium-phosphate fertilizer, which was 
expected to arrive early in May in time for 
the main planting. The corporation will 
continue its old credits, but there will be 
considerable tightening for new acreage. 
The present directors believe that prospective 
borrowers should have an equity in this crop 
other than a willingness to use the Govern- 
ment’s money for seed and fertilizer. 

The Banco Agricola y Pecuario will 
finance expansion of cotton acreage up to 
10,000,000 bolivares. It is expected to have 
a planted acreage that in a normal season 
would produce 20,000 bales of cotton. Con- 
sumption from all sources in the calendar 
year 1950 was 12,950 bales, but spinners are 
expecting greater customs protection on cot- 
ton cloth and fabrics. The seed supply for 
the planned acreage is below requirements, 
and a purchaser has been sent to the United 
States to acquire 200 tons of seed cotton. 


(Continued on p,. 24) 
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Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


BRAZILIAN MorTorR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


Motor vehicles registered in Brazil as of 
January 1, 1951, were estimated at 238,474 
passenger cars, 192,023 trucks (including 
1,600 truck trailers), 14,220 busses, and 19,122 
motorcycles (including motor scooters) . 

Of the passenger cars, 51,276 were taxicabs 
and other rental cars and 187,198 were owned 
by private individuals and public or govern- 
mental agencies. Of the latter figure, 11,232 
is the estimated total of municipal, State, and 
Federal Government-owned passenger Cars, 
leaving a total of 175,966 under private own- 
ership. Of the total number of passenger 
cars registered, it is estimated that 186,010 
are of United States or Canadian origin and 
52,464 of other manufacture. Most of the 
foreign-type vehicles are privately owned. 

Of the trucks, an estimated 11,521 were 
Diesel-powered, the remaining 180,502 units 
using gasoline as fuel. 

Of the total 1951 truck registration, an 
estimat-d 180,502 were privately owned, of 
which 69,508 were vehicles for hire, and 11,521 
were owned by Government agencies. Classi- 
fied according to country of origin, possibly 
182,422 were of United States or Canadian 
origin, and 9,601 were of other manufacture. 

An estimated 8,532 busses were gasoline- 
powered, the remaining 5,688 being Diesel- 
powered. About 12 percent of all busses 
registered, or 1,706, are owned either by gov- 
ernmental agencies or by quasi private com- 
panies in which Federal, State, or municipal 
governments are majority stockholders. Pri- 
vately owned busses totaled 12,514 units on 
January 1, 1951. Approximately 12,087 of the 
busses in operations were of United States or 
Canadian origin. No statistics are available 
on carrying capacity of the busses registered, 
but reliable trade sources estimate that 1,583 
coaches have a capacity of 36 or more pas- 
sengers each, and 12,637 have an average 
capacity of 24 passengers each. 

Motorcycle registration includes motor 
scooters, but does not include motor bicycles, 
which are regarded as bicycles. Of the 19,122 
motorcycles registered this year, 4,894 are 
estimated to be Government-owned and the 
remaining 14,288 privately owned. 

Motor vehicles are not manufactured in 
Brazil, but they are assembled; eight plants 
are now in operation, and the estimated out- 
put in 1950 was 2,100 passenger cars, 20,200 
trucks, and 1,500 busses. 


BRAZILIAN ASSEMBLY INDUSTRY IMPORTANT 


Assembly of busses, however, represents 
more a body-building industry than assem- 
bly, inasmuch as most of the busses do- 
mestically built are constructed upon truck 
chassis which have been assembled from 
imported parts. Consequently, of the 20,200 
trucks, probably 1,300 were chassis upon 
which bus bodies later were constructed. 

All trucks assembled in Brazil are equipped 
with bodies built domestically by approxi- 
mately 47 firms of commercial importance, 
plus a large number of small shops whose 
output is relatively insignificant. The 
greater number of bodies built for small 
commercial vehicles are pick-up bodies for 
%-ton and \%-ton trucks. Panel delivery 
trucks, station wagons, and so-called “sub- 
urban” vehicles also use domestically built 
bodies. For larger trucks, stake bodies, 
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pick-up bodies, and steel dump bodies are 
constructed. Pick-up, panel, and dump 
bodies are of all-steel construction, other 
types being of wood, or steel and wood. Sta- 
tion wagons are generally of solid wood and 
plywood construction, and “suburban” ve- 
hicles are of wood and steel. Stake bodies 
are built almost entirely of wood. Most of 
the large assemblers build their own bodies, 
with the exception of steel dump bodies, 
which are purchased from local manufac- 
turers specializing in this line. Body build- 
ing is generally a well-organized operation, 
using typical United States mass-production 
methods, and the quality of the product is 
good. 


COMPETITION THROUGH BARTER ARRANGE- 
MENTS IN BRAZIL 


Foreign competition faced in the Brazilian 
passenger-car market by United States vehi- 
cles was chiefly from the United Kingdom in 
1950. It is probable that this trend will con- 
tinue, at least while restrictions upon im- 
ports of United States cars remain in effect. 
Late in 1950 Western Germany reentered 
the Brazilian motor-vehicle market through 
barter arrangements. Some competition 
also can be expected from France, Italy, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 

The effect of barter trade in trucks and 
commercial vehicles upon their sale price 
was less severe than it was on passenger 
cars. However, increased costs to assemblers 
of trucks imported under barter arrange- 
ments have resulted in price increases, which 
have had little effect upon the market. 
Nevertheless, most trade sources state that 
within another year or 18 months, barring 
unforeseen circumstances, the Brazilian mar- 
ket for trucks and commercial vehicles in 
general may be expected to fall off somewhat. 

The present trend in truck sales is to- 
ward heavier trucks and truck trailers. This 
is attributed partly to the admitted econ- 
omies in operation effected by larger units, 
particularly when bulk cargo is to be carried, 
and partly to the improvement of roads, pri- 
marily in the more populated centers, such 
as Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which are 
making the use of larger trucks and truck 
trailers practical. 


BRAZIL’S MOTOR VEHICLE TRADE 
RESTRICTED 


The Brazilian motor-vehicle market in 
1950 was dependent on the availability of 
import licenses. Beginning in 1949, imports 
of passenger automobiles from the United 
States were drastically cut by import re- 
trictions imposed on account of a shortage 
of dollar exchange. In the last half of 1949 
and in virtually all of 1950, few United States 
passenger cars reached Brazil, and assembly 
plants were forced to hold production to a 
minimum until stocks of previously imported 
components were exhausted. 

Trucks and busses were relatively unaf- 
fected by the restrictions. 

Large-scale imports of components for as- 
sembly, arranged for before barter trade 
ended eased the situation and the supply of 
new passenger automobiles in 1951, ex- 
clusive of those brought in as baggage, prob- 
ably will be larger than that of 1950. It is 
doubtful, however, that this improvement 
will bring any noticeable decrease in prices 
from the present high levels, which are 
largely the result of barter deals. It is con- 





sidered by virtually all sources in the motor- 
vehicle trade that the number of new cars 
will not be adequate to meet the demand for 
at least the next 2 years, and the present 
seller’s market in these vehicles may be ex- 
pected to continue throughout 1951. Trade 
estimates place the 1951 sales figures for 
United States-type passenger cars at 20,000 
to 25,000, should import restrictions permit 
the entry of so large a number, but the Goy- 
ernment has taken no action to allow im- 
ports of passenger cars, and as barter trade 
has ended, any estimate is uncertain. 


BRAZIL’S SALES PROSPECTS FOR 1951 


In general, the outlook for imports of 
busses from the United States in 1951 is 
not particularly encouraging, since most 
busses in use in Brazil are built domestically 
on imported truck chassis. However, the 
local bus building industry anticipates in- 
creasing business during the next 12 
months. 

Replacement parts and accessories for all 
types of motor vehicles should find a ready 
market in Brazil for 1951, the primary limi- 
tation upon their sales being the degree 
of stringency with which import restrictions 
may be applied to them. However, the grow- 
ing use of motor vehicles combined with the 
Government’s desire to build up motor 
transportation, should make Brazil, not only 
in the near future, but potentially, a con- 
stantly expanding market for these items. 

Automotive imports by Brazil into 1950 
were estimated at 18,513 passenger cars and 
32,254 trucks and busses. Of these, 8,773 
passenger cars and 26,264 trucks and busses 
were of United States origin; 9,740 passenger 
cars, and 5,990 trucks and busses were of 
European origin. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN BURMA 


Automotive vehicles registered in Burma, 
as Of March 6, 1951, totaled 9,260 passenger 
cars (including jeeps), 14,932 trucks, 4,297 
busses, and 1,577 motorcycles. Of these, 
4,730 passenger cars, 1,684 trucks, 1,002 busses, 
and 452 motorcycles were registered in Ran- 
goon. It is believed that the number of 
motor vehicles in operation exceeds the num- 
ber registered, but estimates are not avail- 
able. 


MOTOR VEHICLES USED IN MADAGASCAR 


An official estimate of automotive vehicles 
in operation in Madagasear at the end of 
1950 totaled 3,829 passenger cars, 5,457 
trucks, 158 busses, and 1,149 motorcycles. 

New registrations in 1950 totaled 829 pas- 
senger cars, 1,257 trucks, 68 busses, and 299 
motorcycles and motor bicycles. 

United States makes are preferred, they 
account for 31 percent of the passenger cars, 
55 percent of the trucks, 48 percent of busses, 
and 8 percent of motorcycles registered. 
The lack of dollar currency restricts the im- 
portation of United States makes and France 
was the principal source of imports in 1950. 


MOoTOR- VEHICLE OPERATION IN MARTINIQUE 


Automotive vehicles in operation in Mar- 
tinique at the end of 1950 were estimated at 
3,767 passenger cars, 2,682 trucks, 2€1 busses, 
and 398 motorcycles. Of the motor vehicles 
in operation, French makes totaled 1,973 pas- 
senger cars, 815 trucks, 64 busses, and 367 
motorcycles. Almost without exception, the 
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other vehicles had been manufactured in the 
United States. 

Imports in 1950 included 233 passenger 
cars, 173 trucks, 46 motorcycles, and 12 
trailers. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN COMPANY SEEKS LOAN TO 
ENLARGE PLANT 


It is planned to increase the capital of Cia. 
Nacional de Alkalis, Brazil, to 200,000,000 
cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=approximately US- 
$0.05), and to obtain a foreign loan of $15,- 
000,000. The company’s project for the con- 
struction of an alkali plant was mentioned 
in the economic section of the President’s 
message at the opening of the Brazilian Con- 
gress in March 1951. 


FRENCH COMPANIES PRODUCE NUMEROUS 
CHEMICALS 


Several chemical products are now being 
made in France for the first time, a French 
chemical journal announces. Saint Gobain 
is making dichloracetyl chloride, butyl ben- 
zoylbenzoate, guandine nitrate, and benzo- 
ylacrylic acid. Services des Poudres is manu- 
facturing hydrazine and its derivatives, hex- 
amine, methylamines, guandine and its de- 
rivatives, and polyisocyanates. Fabrique de 
Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mul- 
house is producing butyl titanate, titanium 
and zirconium stearates, a range of metallic 
titanates, titanium fluoride, and bromoform. 

Other additions to the range of French- 
made chemicals include powdered alginates 
by Etab. Maton Freres; sodium monochlor- 
acetate, activated alumina, and polyvinyl 
chloride by the Pechiney Company; and am- 
monium sulfamate, diaminobenzidine hy- 
drochloride, and dinitrophenylcarvazide by 
Societe Prolabo. Les Usines de Melle is mak- 
ing furfuryl alcohol, isopropyl acetate, bu- 
tyraldehyde, octyl phthalate, and heptyl 
phthalate. Gignoux et Cie. is producing 
thioglycolic acid, beryllium carbonate and 
oxide, and propylthiouracil. An affiliate of 
Estree Blanche is making lithopone. 


FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY GROWING 


The French chemical industry is increas- 
ingly active and production is expanding 
in the principal sectors. Output of sulfuric 
acid is at a rate about 20 percent above 
that in 1949; this also applies to soda ash. 
Exports of chemicals are increasing and 
stocks are being absorbed. 


BAVARIAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Bavaria, Western Germany, in February 
1951, was as follows, in metric tons (Janu- 
ary figures in parentheses): Chlorine, 5,028 
(4,647); caustic soda, 5,747 (5,280); calcium 
carbide, 19,230 (12,595); calcium cyanamide, 
3,241 (1,637); acetaldehyde (100 percent), 
2,175 (2,183); synthetic acetic acid (100 per- 
cent), 1,100 (1,143; polyvinyl chloride, 469 
(624); polyvinyl acetate, 673 (753); sulfuric 
acid, 1,094 (1,069); hydrochloric acid, 195 
(294); and basic slag, 769 (778). 


PROTECTION OF INDIA’S SoDA-ASH 
INDUSTRY CONSIDERED 


The Indian Tariff Board recently reviewed 
the question of protection for the soda-ash 
industry. The President of the Board stated 
that the total capacity of the two firms in 
the industry is expected to reach 54,800 long 
tons annually if a proposed expansion of 
7,200 tons is completed. Two additional 
firms have imported equipment to manu- 
facture soda ash, but it will be some time 
before they begin production. Production 
in 1950 was 43,790 tons, compared with 
23,887 tons in 1948 and 17,917 tons in 1949. 
Estimates of annual domestic demand vary 
between 90,000 and 124,000 tons. The 
Board’s principal considerations are the sta- 
bilizing of soda-ash prices at a reasonable 
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level, the assurance of sufficient supplies, 
and the building of buffer stocks to meet 
emergencies when imports may not be avail- 
able. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF IODINE 
INCREASES 


Production of iodine in Chiba Prefecture, 
Japan, which accounts for more than 90 
percent of the country’s total output, is 
about 12 metric tons monthly, states the 
Japanese press. A new plant at Mohara 
is scheduled for completion in the fall of 
1951, and output is then expected to in- 
crease to 20 tons. The prefectural govern- 
ment has appropriated funds to encourage 
brine prospecting and geological investiga- 
tions. Oversea demand ffor iodine is 
strong; it is reported to involve an amount 
equivalent to 3 years’ production. 


SoutH AFRICAN CHEMICAL ImMporRTS HIGH 


South Africa’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
and fertilizers in the first 11 months of 
1950 rose in value to £8,600,000 from £7,900,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1949. Im- 
ports of oils, waxes, resins, and paints totaled 
£30,100,000 and £23,500,000, respectively. 


Fats & Oils 


SPAIN’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Production of edible olive oil in Spain in 
the 1950-51 season is estimated at 137,650 


_metric tons. The short crop has created a 


serious problem for Spain, where consump- 
tion of olive oil is normally high, and has 
led to drastic cuts in oil rations and marked 
rises in prices of black-market oil. The 
Mediterranean fruit fly did heavy damage in 
Jaen, the leading Province, not only reducing 
the volume of production but lowering the 
quality as well. The harvest of grinding 
olives has been estimated at 690,000 metric 
tons, yielding about 20-percent oil. 

Despite the diminishing production and 
supply of olive oil in Spain, exports of this 
product were high throughout 1950 and con- 
tinued at a high level during the first quar- 
ter of 1951, a phenomenon made possible by 
importations of lower-priced soybean oil for 
consumption. 

Olive-oil exports to all countries in 1950, 
according to information furnished by a 
leading export firm, totaled 35,488 metric 
tons, a great increase over the 5,606 tons 
shipped in 1949 and the 21,429 tons shipped 
in 1948. Of the 1950 exports, 26,348 tons, 
or 74 percent, went to the United States. 
In 1949 about 40 percent and in 1948 less 
than 17 percent of Spain’s olive oil went to 
the United States. Other leading markets 
in 1950 were Cuba and Switzerland, each 
taking 6 percent, and Venezuela and Mexico 
each buying over 2 percent. France, which 
imported 47 percent of the 1948 production, 
imported none in 1949 or 1950. The United 
Kingdom imported 14 percent in 1948, but 
only negligible amounts in 1949 and 1950. 
A new importer in 1951, Norway, has taken 
nearly 1 percent of the production. 

Shipments of olive oil in the first 2 months 
of 1951 continued at the high pace of 1950, 
totaling 8,772 tons, mostly to the United 
States. 

Reliable sources report that of the stocks 
of olive oil currently on hand, 21,000 tons 
have been earmarked for export and that 
export licenses for 7,000 tons thereof were 
issued in March. It is anticipated that, in 
addition, licenses for the export of about 
2,000 tons in tins will be granted, and that 
no further export licenses then will be issued 
until the next crop comes in. The estimated 
1951 exports will be about 32,000 metric tons. 
Obviously the acute olive-oil shortage may 
force the Government to halt the bulk of 
these shipments, but this action is not an- 
ticipated if satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for the importation of greater or 
equivalent quantities of soybean oil. 


Foodstufis 


REcORD SUGAR CROPS IN BARBADOS 


Production of sugar in Barbados reached 
an all-time high of 158,183 long tons in 1950, 
compared with 152,731 tons in 1949. 

Exports of sugar in 1950 totaled 131,744 
long tons, as against 126,600 tons in 1949. 
The United Kingdom received 75,287 tons in 
1950; Canada, 54,258 tons; and the British 
West Indies, 2,199 tons. 

Exports of fancy molasses in 1950 totaled 
17,292 long tons equivalent (equated at 330 
wine gallons per long ton) of which 1,653 
tons went to the United States; 32 tons to 
the United Kingdom; 15,089 tons to Canada; 
506 tons to Newfoundland; and 12 tons to 
the British West Indies. 

Imports of sugar in 1950 were about 9 tons, 
principally from the United Kingdom in the 
form of various grades of refined sugar. 

On December 31, 1950, stocks of sugar in 
Bridgetown totaled 4,329 tons, of which 715 
tons were for export and 3,613 tons for local 
consumption. Stocks of fancy molasses for 
export totaled 1,436 tons. 

The 1951 sugar crop is well under way, and 
expectations are that an all-time record will 
be established in sugar production for the 
second successive year, exceeding the 1950 
record production by almost 10 percent. 


Goop DEMAND For GRENADA’s SPICE 


The 1949-50 nutmeg crop in Grenada, 
British West Indies (July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950), amounted to 5,872,845 pounds 
of nutmegs and 857,930 pounds of mace. 

Exports during the calendar year 1950 
amounted to 61,947 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight = about 112 pounds) of nut- 
megs, valued at $3,217,524, and 6,434 hun- 
dredweight of mace, valued at $725,831. As 
usual, the United States took the bulk of 
the nutmegs, 40,569 hundredweight (about 
65 percent of the crop), valued at $2,072,572 
and 26 percent of the mace, 1,719 hundred- 
weight, valued at $280,976. The United 
Kingdom was the next largest purchaser, 
taking 10,934 hundredweight of nutmegs 
(about 17 percent), valued at $591,359 and 
3,539 hundredweight of mace (55 percent) 
valued at $297,176. 


BrazZIL-Nut SITUATION 


Based on the present harvesting and mar- 
keting prospects, the 1950-51 crop of Brazil 
nuts in the Amazon Valley is estimated at 
26,000 metric tons of unshelled nuts, or 
4,800 tons greater than the latest estimates 
given for the preceding crop. 

This year’s exporting season for unshelled 
nuts to Europe was started about 2 months 
earlier than it was in 1950. Shipping esti- 
mates show that 3,410 tons of unshelled 
and 368 tons of shelled nuts were exported 
from the Amazon Valley in the first quarter 
of 1951. The United States received 211 
tons of shelled nuts; the United Kingdom 
3,410 tons of unshelled and 126 tons of 
shelled nuts; other countries 31 tons of 
shelled nuts. 

No exports of unshelled nuts were made 
from the Amazon Valley in the first quarter 
of 1950. During that period only 454 tons 
of shelled nuts were exported to the United 
States. Most of the shelled nuts exported 
in the first quarters of 1950 and 1951 repre- 
sented a carry-over from the immediately 
preceding crops. 

Stocks of unshelled nuts in the hands of 
exporters and/or shellers in the Amazon Val- 
ley, as of March 31, 1951, were tentatively 
estimated at 1,900 tons. However, most of 
these stocks are already sold and awaiting 
shipment to the United States, United King- 
dom, and Western Germany. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE SHIPMENTS FORECAST 


An unofficial forecast of Brazil’s 1951-52 
harvest of coffee for shipment to ports is 
17,770,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). Allowing for dis- 
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appearance in ports and for coastwise ship- 
ments, the actual exportable production in 
1951-52 is unofficially forecast at 16,000,000 
bags. 

Brazil’s recorded coffee dispatches from the 
interior to ports in the first 9 months of the 
1950-51 dispatching year, which began June 
1, 1950, totaled 15,096,490 bags. 

Although dispatches of coffee in February 
1951 fell off to about two-thirds of those in 
January 1951, the movement out of the 
producing zones in recent months has ex- 
ceeded all previous expectations. It is be- 
lieved that by the end of May the total 
1950-51 movement of coffee from the interior 
will approach 16,000,000 bags. 

In February 1951, Brazilian coffee exports 
totaled 1,598,385 bags as compared with 
1,241,151 bags in January 1951, and 720,666 
bags in February 1950. Exports in March 
1951 exceeded 1,300,000 bags, a volume con- 
sidered satisfactory for this season of the 
year. 


CUBAN ExXporRTs oF CACAO PRODUCTS 
INCREASE 


Cuban exports of cacao products in 1950 
were valued at $546,000. These shipments 
consisted of nearly 1,500,000 pounds of beans, 
all sent to the United States, and about 
81,570 pounds of cocoa and chocolate powder, 
chocolate slabs and bars, of which 68,342 
pounds went to the United States and 13,228 
pounds to Spain. The value of 1950 exports 
may be compared with $6,000 in 1949, $934,000 
in 1948, and an annual average of $12,000 in 
prewar years 1935-39. The exportation of 
cacao beans was resumed in July 1950. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s COFFEE EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


The Dominican Republic’s 1950-51 (Octo- 
ber 1—September 30) coffee crop will amount 
to about 361,383 bags of 60 kilograms, the 
1949-50 production. Most of the crop is 
harvested between October and March. 

Data from the Dominican Bureau of Sta- 
tistics indicate that coffee exports in the 
first 5 months of the 1950-51 crop year 
amounted to 189,260 bags, green-coffee 
equivalent, including shipments of roasted 
coffee, as compared with 160,373 bags in the 
like period of 1949-50. 

Most of the green-coffee exports in the 
1950-51 crop year were destined for the 
United States, but some shipments went to 
Canada, the Netherlands, Italy, and the 
Union of South Africa. 


HalITi’s COFFEE CROP AND EXPorRTS 


Haiti’s 1950-51 coffee crop is estimated at 
600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram= 2.2046 pounds). About 220,000 bags 
of coffee will be consumed in the country and 
the remainder will be available for export. 

Exports of coffee in the 3-month period 
December 1950 and January and February 
1951 amounted to 200,607 bags. Belgium 
and the United States were the principal 
markets, and Italy and the Netherlands took 
substantial quantities. Other markets were 
Switzerland, Canada, Germany, Syria, Canal 
Zone, and France. 


PRODUCTION OF REFINED SUGAR HIGHER 
IN IRAN 


Refined-sugar production in Iran from the 
1950 sugar-beet crop is estimated by the 
Iranian Sugar Factories Co. at 55,188 metric 
tons, a gain of 89 percent as compared with 
the 1949 output of 28,109 tons. Production 
of refined sugar jn Iran in 1950 was greater 
than in any of the 11 preceding years and 
exceeded the ll-year average of 28,309 tons 
by nearly 95 percent. 

Iran has never produced enough sugar to 
meet domestic requirements, and the Gov- 
ernment is conducting an intensive cam- 
paign to increase production to make the 
country more nearly self-sufficient in this 
respect. Results during the past year were 
very gratifying, and it is expected that a 
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larger area will be planted to sugar beets in 
1951. 

During the year November 22, 1949, to Nov- 
ember 21, 1950, Iran imported 164,275 meteric 
tons of refined sugar, as compared with 
119,355 tons in 1948-49. Great Britain was 
the source of 153,003 tons or 93 percent of 
Iran’s import’s in 1949-50. India was second 
with 9,628 tons. Soviet Russia, after sign- 
ing a trade agreement with Iran, started 
supplying sugar in exchange principally for 
rice and dried fruit. In the last 2 months 
ot the 1949-50 marketing year, 533 tons of 
sugar was sent to Soviet Russia. 

The supply of sugar remaining from the 
1949 crop and from imports, as of November 
21, 1950, was estimated at about 87,000 metric 
tons. 


VANILLA EXPORTS FROM FRANCE AND 
MADAGASCAR, 1950 


The Tananarive, Madagascar, newspapers 
have recently published figures on the quan- 
tity of vanilla exported (virtually reexported ) 
from France during 1950, a rather successful 
year for such exports. Most vanilla beans 
exported from France originally enter France 
from Madagascar. 

During 1950, France exported 492.9 metric 
tons of vanilla beans, more than it imported 
during 1950. Obviously, a large part of 1950 
exports from France represented stocks of 
previous years. The United States was the 
leading purchaser, taking 353 tons; Germany 
ranked second with 37 tons; Denmark, third, 
34 tons; Great Britain, 16 tons; Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 12 tons; and Switzerland, 12 
tons. 

Madagascar exported 588.8 metric tons of 
vanilla beans in 1950, nearly all of which 
went to France and the United States. The 
United States took 289 tons and France 294 
tons, and Great Britain, Union of South 
Africa, Norway, and Pakistan took the re- 
mainder. 

Vanilla exports from Madagascar in 1950 
were valued at 563,484,999 CFA (Colonial 
French African) francs (about 175 CFA 
francs—US$1). Vanilla was third in im- 
portance of Madagascar’s total exports, ac- 
counting for almost 5 percent of the value. 


MALAYAN PEPPER TRADE 


High prices characterized the Malayan 
pepper market in 1950. The price for Mun- 
tok white pepper on the Singapore market, 
opened on July 1, 1950, at M$760 (M$1 
$0.32667 United States currency) a picul of 
111% pounds, and by the end of the month 
had advanced to M$1,065, the highest price 
ever recorded in Malaya. By the end of the 
year the price was M$985. 

Lampong black pepper was quoted at 
M$470 on July 1, 1950. In early September, 
the price jumped to a record high of M$745, 
and at the end of the year the price was 
M8585. 

Trade inquiries from the United States 
and Great Britain were responsible for price 
advances in July 1950. The demand for 
black pepper in early September was espe- 
cially persistent, and its price advanced to 
the highest ever recorded. Market demand 
declined thereafter, causing sellers to reduce 
prices on both grades of pepper. The decline 
was aided by fresh arrivals of stocks and the 
weak market in London. Prices recovered 
slightly at the end of the year on the strength 
of oversea inquiries. 

Imports of white pepper into Malaya in 
1950 amounted to 727.90 long tons, as com- 
pared with 732.22 tons in 1949. The leading 
suppliers of white pepper were the Republic 
of Indonesia and Sarawak. 

Exports of white pepper from Malaya in 
1950 totaled 1,299.64 tons, as ‘against 1,605.48 
tons in 1949, a decrease of 19 percent. 

In 1949, the Netherlands was the leading 
purchaser taking 523 tons, almost 33 per- 
cent, and Australia ranked second with 197 
tons, about 12 percent; the United Kingdom 
took 121 tons, about 8 percent. In 1950, the 
United Kingdom ranked first, taking 266 





tons, 20 percent; Germany, 230 tons, about 
18 percent; and the Netherlands, 224 tons, 
17 percent. The United States took 64 tons, 
4 percent in 1949, and 88 tons, about 7 per- 
cent, in 1950. 

Black-pepper imports into Malaya in 1950 
amounted to 2,599.21 tons, as against 2,612.24 
tons in 1949. 

Exports of black pepper from Malaya in 
1950 amounted to 2,344.17 tons, a decrease 
of 29 percent from the 3,310.47 tons in 1949, 
In 1949, the Netherlands purchased 1,033 
tons, 31 percent; and the United States, 139 
tons, 4 percent. Germany, Australia, Greece, 
Brazil, and other countries took the remain. 
der. Germany took 596 tons, 25 percent, in 
1950; United States, 476 tons, 20 percent; 
Netherlands, 270 tons, 20 percent; Nether- 
lands, 270 tons, 12 percent; and Australia, 168 
tons, 7 percent. Greece, Brazil, and other 
countries took the remainder. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Stocks, PANAMA 


The production of sugar is reported to have 
become fairly important in the economy of 
the Republic of Panama. 

Estimated production of all cane sugars 
(panela, plantation white, and refined) in the 
grinding season January through June 1950 
was placed at 25,478 metric tons, raw basis, 
The six sugar mills produced 15,836 tons, raw 
basis. The two largest mills which refine 
sugar with modern machinery produced 
14,081 tons (raw basis) and the four small 
mills produced 1,755 tons. Panela produc- 
tion was estimated at 9,642 tons, raw basis. 

Total consumption $f manufactured sugar 
and panela was estimated at 19,597 tons of 
sugar (raw basis). 

Imports of sugar in 1950 are believed to 
have been about 4 tons. Exports during the 
calendar year 1950, as given by the official 
sales agency of the mills, are reported to have 
been 3,156 tons (raw basis) to areas other 
than the Canal Zone. Exports from the 1951 
crop may be slightly above that level. 

Stocks on hand as of January 1, 1951, were 
about 1,000 tons or enough to carry through 
until the grinding season which began after 
the middle of January. 


DIVERSION FROM GRAIN TO OILSEED CROPS 
IN SWEDEN 


The most important change in the pattern 
of crop production in Sweden in 1950 was the 
introduction of oilseed crops which covered 
an area of 169,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 
acres) in that year. (The total acreage of all 
cultivated crops was 3,727,000 hectares.) 
The area for the oilseed crops was diverted 
mainly from the grain crops which in 1950 
were grown on 135,000 fewer hectares than in 
1936-40. The area in fodder roots was also 
reduced, and a large area was shifted from 
hay to cultivated pasture. 


General Products 


BICYCLE—MANUFACTURING PLANT To BE 
ESTABLISHED, COLOMBIA 


Plans are under way for the establishment 
of a bicycle-manufacturing plant in Colom- 
bia. The new company represents an initial 
investment of 750,000 pesos ($300,000), about 
40 percent of which is Colombian, and 60 
percent Swedish capital. 

The center of the company’s operations 
will be in Palmira, where a reinforced con- 
crete plant is to be erected. The plant is 
expected to have a production capacity of 
15,000 bicycles, but this figure can be in- 
creased to 20,000 should the demand war- 
rant. 

The company plans to manufacture its 
own handle bars, saddles, saddle pillars and 
posts, frame tubes, lantern brackets, crowns, 
front and rear forks, rims, and mud guards, 
using local materials as far as possible. 
Sheet metals, tires, tubes, sprocket wheels, 
chains, and incidental accessories will be 
imported, chiefly from Sweden. The nickel 
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and chromium will be furnished by an 
American-operated firm in Palmira. The 
bicycles probably will sell at prices ranging 
from $40 to $80. The exact price will vary 
according to the model, of which three types 
will be made at first. The company plans 
eventually to produce tricycles and small 
metal wagons. Direction of the plant is to 
be delegated to three Swedish technicians 
who are already employed under a 10-year 
contract. The labor force will be recruited 
locally. 

Up until now all bicycles had to be im- 
ported, the greater part in late years coming 
from England. United States producers sup- 
plied about 17 percent of the total bicycle 
imports, valued at more than 1,000,000 pesos 
($400,000), in 1948. The Colombian Gov- 
ernment recently authorized the importa- 
tion of 25,000 bicycles from Western Ger- 
many. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF M..TCH FACTORY, 
KENYA 


Plans are under way for the establishment 
of a match factory in the South Kinangop 
area of Kenya, British East Africa. The site 
of the factory will be a 50-acre tract in the 
Bamboo Forest Farm where a number of 
already existing brick buildings, a power 
plant, and boiler will be used. Work on the 
main building, which will cover an acre, is 
scheduled to start within the next 6 months. 

The company has received concession 
rights to cut the necessary timber and to 
use the Bamboo Forest Farm for growing 
suitable trees, so that within 10 years this 
area should provide a permanent independ- 
ent source of timber. Arrangements have 
also been made to obtain paraffin wax, potas- 
sium chlorate, and phosphorus for 3 years. 
Glue and starch can be obtained locally, as 
can chemicals should the necessity arise. 
The anticipated production capacity of the 
new plant is 416,700 gross boxes of matches a 
year, or more than half the quantity im- 
ported in 1949. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLANDS 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


Overexpansion in the Netherlands furni- 
ture industry during the war years was re- 
sponsible for a decline in sales and the 
number of producers in 1949 and 1950, ac- 
cording to the Netherlands press. The 
value of sales during the first 6 months of 
1949 dropped to 49,456,000 guilders (1 
guilder—about $0.26) from 56,297,000 guil- 
ders. In the corresponding period of 1948, 
and although it rose to 55,284,000 guilders in 
the Januar?-June period of 1950, it was still 
under the amount for 1948. 

The decrease in the number of furniture 
manufacturers from 550 shortly after the 
war to 430 by the end of 1950 was primarily 
due to the keener competition following the 
abandoning of wartime price controls, al- 
though some of the shrinkage may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the Furniture Indus- 
try Association dropped from its membership 
Smaller operators, who were advised to join 
instead the Woodworking Crafts Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

Improved conditions, particularly through 
the second half of 1950, pushed sales to an 
estimated yearly total of 130,000,000 guilders 
compared with 100,000,000 guilders in the 
preceding year, but trade circles view the 
situation with distrust, believing that the 
increased demand is attributable to price-in- 
crease fears and will be followed by a set- 
back. Actually the compulsory 5-percent 
wage increases that went into effect in Sep- 
tember 1950 and March 1951 together with 
higher prices for wood and upholstery 
boosted furniture prices by 10 percent in the 
first quarter of 1951 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1950. It is still too 
early, however, to evaluate the net results of 
the increase on the industry. 

Exports of wooden furniture reached a 
peak of 5,511,000 guilders in 1950 compared 
with 2,739,000 guilders in 1949 and 2,267,000 
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guilders in 1948. Imports valued at 2,801,000 
guilders in 1950 were above the 1949 total of 
2,500,000 guilders but still well under 1948 
imports, which were valued at 3,870,000 
guilders. 

The increase in the value of exports in 
1950 is explained mainly by the larger ex- 
ports to Belgium and Luxembourg, but in- 
creased exports to England of low-priced 
standardized furniture are also recognized as 
a factor. Furniture shipments to the 
United States decreased in value in 1950, be- 
ing worth only 63,000 guilders as compared 
with 92,000 guilders in 1949. 

German imports from the Netherlands, 
valued at 40,000 guilders in 1950 were not 
large but considerably greater than expected. 
Germany’s difficult foreign-exchange posi- 
tion, however, will militate against any 
great rise in imports. The 1951 German 
quota for imports from the entire Nether- 
lands woodworking industry is stated to have 
been set at the guilder equivalent of 300,- 
000 Deutschemarks, which, considering that 
one manufacturer was recently able to ac- 
quire an order for 400,000 guilders’ worth of 
furniture, is very inadequate. 


SwIss Book INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


New editions published in Switzerland in 
1950 totaled 3,527 (1949, 3,562), of which 
2,499 appeared in German, 806 in French, 70 
in Italian, 20 in Romansh, and 72 in more 
than one language, according to an annual 
review published by the Swiss National Li- 
brary. Of the total, 201 were translations 
from the English, 92 from the French, and 
28 from the Italian. 

Swiss book exports in 1950, according to 
other sources, were valued at 18,000,000 Swiss 
francs (about $4,185,000), about the same as 
in 1949 but 7,000,000 francs below the 1948 
figure. Exports to the United States ac- 
counted for 16 percent of the figure (11 per- 
cent in 1948). 

Swiss art books found a good market in 
the United States, although they had little 
advertising. Swiss booksellers are reportedly 
considering a pooling of efforts to establish 
Swiss book centers in principal United States 
cities. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


BELGIAN INDUSTRY CONCERNED ABOUT 
DECLINING BUSINESS 


Practically every person connected with 
the film industry in Belgium has for some 
time felt disturbed about the position of 
the industry. Motion-picture business has 
been bad for the past 2 or 3 years, and in- 
dications are that it will not improve in the 
immediate future. Receipts in the major 
theaters in the larger cities have dropped 
appreciably, although receipts in the smaller 
cities have maintained their levels fairly 
well. The poor attendance is generally at- 
tributed to other than wholly economic 
causes, as the level of economic activity in 
Belgium has been rising and unemployment 
diminishing. It is felt by many in the in- 
dustry that the quality of the films offered 
on the market, particularly the United States 
films, is too low. In support of this view, 
trade sources point out that really outstand- 
ing films make money with no difficulty. 

The small, independent distributors are 
still desirous of seeing limitations placed on 
the number of films imported into Belgium; 
however, it does not appear likely that such 
action will be taken. During 1950 the own- 
ers of theaters in Belgium achieved Gov- 
ernment approval for a limitation on the 
number of motion-picture theaters and 
number of seats. However, proposals for 
limitation have been under study by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs for more than a 
year without a final decision having been 
taken. There is also a proposal before the 


Ministry of Economic Affairs which would 
grant to Belgian producers of motion pic- 
tures financial aid by repaying to them a 
certain percentage of the taxes collected in 
theaters which show these Belgian-produced 
films. 

The United States share of the Belgian 
motion-picture market during 1950 was 
lower than in 1948 or 1949. United States 
films accounted for about 75 percent of the 
1950 Belgian market, whereas in 1948 and 
1949 the percentage fluctuated between 78 
and 82 percent. Apparently one of the major 
reasons for the drop in percentage of United 
States films shown in Belgium is the appear- 
ance on the market of Italian films, and 
their popularity. In general, British films 
appear to have held their share of the market 
and the increase of Italian films has been 
mainly at the expense of United States and 
French films. Representatives of United 
States film distributors in Belgium also 
point out that United States films are meet- 
ing increased competition in Brussels and 
Wallonie from French films and in Flanders 
from German and Austrian films which are 
beginning to appear on the market in greater 
numbers. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN GREECE 


Progress made by the Visual Education 
Section of the Greek Ministry of Public In- 
struction during 1950 consisted mainly in 
the purchase from the United Kingdom of 
150 subjects, bringing the total number of 
subjects available to about 450, and the pro- 
curement of 115,000 feet of 16-mm. unex- 
posed film. The film was used in the pro- 
duction of a series of documentary films 
covering several of the Greek islands, in- 
cluding the Dodecanese Islands. Four Gov- 
ernment-owned cameras were used in the 
production of these travelogues, and each 
picture was produced in 6 or 7 copies to 
insure wide distribution among schools 
throughout Greece. 

The number of 16-mm. projectors operated 
at present by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion is reported to be approximately 500, 
consisting of 300 machines of United States 
manufacture purchased in 1948 and of 200 
reconditioned machines purchased before 
the war. The proposed procurement of 200 
additional projectors from the United States 
has not materialized because the necessary 
foreign exchange has not been made avail- 
able. The Greek Ministries of Labor and 
Public Health are reported to be considering 
the purchase of 10 silent projectors, and the 
Greek National Army, the Bank of Greece, 
and a tuberculosis sanatorium are each re- 
ported to have imported one 16-mm. sound 
projector. 

No provision was made in the July-Decem- 
ber 1950 Greek Import Control Schedule as 
to foreign exchange for 16-mm. equipment. 
It is believed no allocations for imports of 
this equipment will be authorized in the 
near future, particularly in view of the 
general policy to discourage the importation 
of nonessential items on the basis of dollar- 
exchange allocations. 


CENSORSHIP IN THE PHILIPPINES 


During 1950 a total of 505 feature films and 
255 short subjects were presented to the 
Board of Review for Motion Pictures for cen- 
sorship in the Philippines. Of the feature 
films reviewed, 358 or about 70 percent of the 
total were United States films, 64 were Fili- 
pino, 70 Chinese, 10 British, and 3 Spanish. 
Practically all of the short subjects were of 
United States origin. Three features were 
rejected in their entirety, two United States 
films and one Italian feature, and 19 features 
were released after revision or deletions were 
made. Distributors of United States films 
report that on the whole, the Board of Review 
is reasonable and fair in its censorship of 
films. 

The Board of Review is concentrating its 
attention on both domestic and imported 
films which show the overthrow of govern- 
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ments by force, ruthlessness on the part of 
Officials and subversive elements, excessive 
brutality, and gunplay. United States films 
showing corrupt officials, injustices against 
the Indians, and gangster warfare are closely 
censored. 

Western action movies, while rarely a 
phenomenal box-office attraction, can always 
be depended upon for a steady income 
throughout the islands. Interest in war 
films has waned considerably. Musical com- 
edies or elaborate costume movies in color are 
usually big box-office attractions in Manila 
and the Provinces, and are the big money- 
earners in the Philippines. Sentimental 
drama and sophisticated comedy are usually 
poorly received outside of Manila. Super- 
natural and horror movies are extremely well 
received in second- and third-run theaters in 
Manila. It is generally agreed that the sub- 
ject matter of documentary and propaganda 
movies must be subtly handled to get a fair 
attendance. Travel talks, newsreels, and 
other short subjects have little appeal and are 
rarely shown with Filipino feature movies. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC Goons, U. K. 


The manufacture of photographic goods 
for still pictures is a very active business in 
the United Kingdom. Domestic manufac- 
turing potential is sufficient for the United 
Kingdom demand, plus a considerable export 
trade. There are about 50 members of the 
British Photographic Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Many are, however, manufacturing 
some supplies for still photography while 
concentrating on other fields for their main 
products. Some make small quantities of 
specialized merchandise for sale only on the 
home market. 

It is estimated that between 10,000 and 
20,000 persons are employed in this industry. 
It is difficult to state that a definite number 
work in the still-photographic industry be- 
cause it is so closely integrated with the 
motion-picture-goods industry, as well as 
with the general electrical equipment 
manufacturers. 

Practically all types of cameras are avail- 
able in the United Kingdom, but box and 
folding cameras are the most popular, and 
these are manufactured in large quantities. 
Also a large number of small cameras are 
made. New German and Japanese cameras 
are not available in the United Kingdom. 
There is an excellent demand for United 
States-made cameras complete with flash 
equipment and synchronized shutters, but, 
because of import restrictions, there are 
practically no imports of these items. There 
is a substantial market for view and studio 
cameras, process cameras for photoengraving 
and photolithography, photocopying equip- 
ment, blueprinting, Van Dyke and white- 
printing equipment, microfilming equip- 
ment, enlargers, still-picture projectors, and 
photographic lenses. A number of British 
firms produce such equipment. There are 
ample supplies of most types of sensitized 
films and papers, and photoelectric and 
extinction type exposure meters. 

The tariff on still-picture photographic 
goods varies from 20 percent to 50 percent, 
according to the material of which the par- 
ticular article is made. The greater propor- 
tion of still photographic goods imported is 
from Belgium, and smaller quantities come 
from Italy, France, and Canada. Because of 
British import restrictions and shortage of 
dollars, goods are not being imported from 
the United States. However, about 40 per- 
cent of all still photographic goods sold in 
the United Kingdom is of United States de- 
sign manufactured in the United Kingdom 
under license. Import permits must be ob- 
tained for any photographic goods that might 
be required in the United Kingdom and 
which has to be brought in from foreign 
countries. Most photographic goods is sub- 
ject to a British purchase tax of 66%4 per- 
cent on the wholesale value. 

There are 16,000 retail stores dealing in 
photographic goods in the United Kingdom. 
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About 3 percent of these are exclusively 
photographic, and 1 percent are photo- 
graphic departments in department stores. 
Most dealers obtain their supplies direct 
from the manufacturer, and only a small 
portion of trade is done through 58 whole- 
sale distributors. Photofinishing services 
are readily available and adequate. Amateur 
photography is very popular in the United 
Kingdom, and there are 200 such schools and 
700 clubs, most of which are very active. 
A considerable amount of developing and 
printing is done by private individuals at 
home. 

Facilities for the repair and maintenance 
of standard photographic products are rea- 
sonably good throughout the United King- 
dom, particularly in the larger cities. 
Servicing facilities for United States prod- 
ucts are available in London and a few other 
of the larger cities. 


THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The number of motion-picture theaters in 
the two theater associations in Switzerland 
increased during 1950 from 405 to 452. As 
there are also a few independent theaters, it 
is estimated that there are about 470 theaters 
in Switzerland. The total seating capacity 
of the 452 theaters in the two associations 
is 166,613. 

German projectors dominate the Swiss 
theater-equipment market, comprising about 
60 percent of the equipment in use. Most 
projectors were installed before the war, how- 
ever, German firms are currently active in 
the market, offering strong competition to 
sales of United States and other equipment. 
German projectors are priced slightly higher 
than United States machines, but the terms 
that German companies offer are more attrac- 
tive. United States prices are usually quoted 
f. a. s. the United States port, whereas Ger- 
man prices are quoted delivered involving no 
unforeseen extra costs. German projectors, 
however, are still in short supply and there 
are delays in delivery. The Phillips company 
of the Netherlands continues to be aggressive, 
especially since its prices are well under those 
of all competitors save the Italian projectors. 
In general, the market for United States pro- 
jectors remains limited. 

Approximately 10 percent of the Swiss the- 
aters have complete United States sound 
systems, and another 20 percent are equipped 
with replacement sound units of United 
States make. There is a fair market for 
United States sound equipment because of its 
generally acknowledged high quality even 
though it is higher priced than many foreign 
makes. 

Germany continues to gain in the arc-lamp 
field, although the United States and the 
Netherlands remain the major suppliers. It 
is estimated that approximately 100 theaters 
now have high-intensity lamps; nevertheless, 
much equipment is in need of replacement. 
Chances of obtaining a larger share of the 
potentially large market for projector carbons 
stand to be materially lessened as the result 
of the reduction in copper coating on United 
States carbons. French carbons presently 
dominate the market. Unless carbons made 
in other countries undergo a similar reduc- 
tion in copper coating, United States carbons 
will not be able to compete with them on the 
Swiss market. 

It is currently estimated that 30 to 35 per- 
cent of Swiss theaters have motor generators, 
from 45 to 50 percent bulb-type rectifiers, 
and the remainder have dry-disk rectifiers. 
Possibilities of selling United States equip- 
ment continue fair, but European competi- 
tion is heavy. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC Goops 
IN VENEZUELA 
No still-photographic goods is produced in 
Venezuela. The United States is the prin- 
cipal source of supply for most photographic 





goods. Practically 90 percent of the still- 
picture projectors, amateur type roll film, 
X-ray film, exposure meters, photoflash 
bulbs, and enlargers are imported from the 
United States. There is a very good market 
for cameras in Venezuela. About 90 percent 
of the box cameras are of United States 
manufacture; however, 85 percent of the 
twin-lens reflex cameras are of German 
manufacture. The German folding cameras 
and miniature 35-mm. cameras have been 
gaining popularity. Retail prices of some 
German cameras and equipment are priced 
lower than United States makes of similar 
quality. Japanese 35-mm. cameras which 
are considered of good quality are now under- 
selling both United States and German 
brands. There is only a small demand for 
single-lens reflex cameras, view and studio 
cameras, process cameras, or for photo- 
graphic equipment and sensitized goods. 
Other photographic supplies are sold in 
moderate quantities. 

There are no import quotas or restrictions 
on United States or other makes*“of still- 
picture photographic goods; no sales tax or 
other government regulations or controls 
affecting the photographic trade; and no 
import permits are required. Venezuelan 
import duties on sensitized materials is 2 
bolivars per gross kilogram; photographic- 
laboratory apparatus, weighing more than 
10 kilograms each is 0.50 bolivar per gross 
kilogram; photographic apparatus is 4 
bolivars per gross kilogram; for flash bulbs 
the import duty is 1.20 bolivars per gross 
kilogram (1 bolivar=approximately US$0.30). 
Practically all of the photographic goods is 
distributed through large Caracas firms 
which cover the entire country with their 
salesmen who sell both to dealers and con- 
sumers. There are about 150 stores in Vene- 
zuela handling photographic supplies of 
which 10 to 15 are exclusive. There are 17 
active wholesalers and 1 agent, 168 portrait 
studios, 5 commercial and advertising pho- 
tographers, and about 25 press and illus- 
trative photographers. 

Amateur photography is popular in Vene- 
zuela, although no schools or clubs are 
known to be promoting interest in this 
study. Adequate service facilities, skill, 
and repair parts are available for United 
States products; however, there are more 
repair and maintenance facilities for Euro- 
pean equipment because more of the higher 
priced European cameras are in use, for 
which users are willing to pay for repair 
service. 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION-RECEIVER PRODUCTION 
INCREASED, FRANCE 


At the end of 1950 an estimated 15,000 
television receivers were in use in France. 
Television receiver production increased in 
1950 to about 4,000 sets, from 1,500 in 1949. 
The industry is credited with the capacity 
to manufacture 100,000 receivers annually. 

The French Government plans to estab- 
lish a television network of 8 major trans- 
mitters for the 819-line definition and in 
the near future Lyon & Strasbourg will begin 
transmissions in addition to the present 
transmissions from Lille and Paris. Tele- 
vision programs in Paris still average only 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week, but longer im- 
proved programs are expected when more 
sets designed for 819 lines are on the market. 


INAUGURATION OF THE 50-KW. MEDIUM- 
WaAveE TRANSMITTER, GREECE 


On April 9, a ceremony inaugurating the 
50-kw. medium-wave transmitter of Radio 
Athens was held at Liossia, a short distance 
from Athens. 

The transmitter, rented to the Greek Gov- 
ernment by the United States Department of 
State for $1 per annum, increases the power 
of Radio Athens from 15 kw. to 50 kw. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Specialized Shows To Be 
Held in London This Fall 


Among the numerous trade events to take 
place this fall in London, England, will be 
the Twenty-fourth International Building 
Exhibition, the International Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Exhibition, one of the oldest 
trade shows in Great Britain, and the 
Twelfth Annual Flying Display and Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors. 

The Twenty-fourth International Building 
Exhibition will be held in Olympia, London, 
November 14~—28, 1951, with the support of 
the Government. Over 400 firms are ex- 
pected to take part in this event. Among 
the many exhibits will be aluminum prod- 
ucts, bricks, and tiles; building and exca- 
vating machinery; bathroom and sanitary 
fittings; canteen and kitchen equipment; 
chains; products of concrete; machinery; 
cranes; hoists; conveyors; electrical and gas 
apparatus; heaters and fittings; glass; glazed 
tiles; specimens of marble; paints; enamels 
and varnishes; plastics; pneumatic tools; 
pumps; saws; scaffolding; shop fittings; 
sprays; steel doors and partitions; tools; ven- 
tilators; windows; and woodworking and 
timber machinery. 

Government exhibitors will include the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, the Ministry of Works, the Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning, the 
Board of Trade, the National Coal Board, and 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Total attendance at the last event in 1949 
exceeded 200,000. 

Firms desiring to participate in the 1951 
show may write to the Building Exhibition, 4 
Vernon Place, London, W. C. 1, England. 

The International Bakers’ and Confection- 
ers’ Exhibition is to be held this year for the 
first time since the war, at Olympia, London, 
England, September 29 to October 4, 1951, 
with the support of leading trade associa- 
tions. It will encompass fully representa- 
tive displays of raw materials, machinery, 
and equipment for the bakery and confec- 
tionery and allied trades. Exhibits will in- 
clude the latest developments in bakery 
ovens, as well as a wide range of modern 
machinery for the production of bread and 
flour, and confectionery, accessories and fit- 
tings, utensils, show cases, and all kinds of 
food products and materials used in the 
trade. Displays by leading craftsmen will be 
staged, and a large number of bread and 
confectionery craftsmen will compete for 
prizes and trophies covering a wide variety 
of work. 

Visitors from overseas, including crafts- 
men and manufacturers, are invited to par- 
ticipate and may apply for invitation cards 
to the Public Relations Officer, Trades’ Mar- 
kets and Exhibitions Ltd., 623-624 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 

The Twelfth Annual Flying Display and 
Exhibition of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, 32 Saville Row, London W. 1, 
England, will be held from September 11 
through September 16, 1951, at Farnborough 
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Aerodrome, Hampshire, England. Attend- 
ance on the first day will be restricted to 
exhibitors; on the second, third, and fourth 
days, attendance will be restricted to guests 
of the Society (SBAC). On Saturday and 
Sunday, September 15 and 16, the show will 
be open to the public. 

Some 150 manufacturers of aircraft, en- 
gines, accessories, and components are ex- 
pected to participate. There will be a static 
exhibition and a flying display. Details re. 
garding the various aircraft that will take 
part are not yet available, but it is under- 
stood that some late military types will be 
shown in public for the first time, together 
with what are described as “advanced types 
of experimental aircraft.” On the civil side, 
attention will continue to be focussed upon 
the jet and turbo-propeller airliners which 
have participated in the show for the past 
2 years. 

United States firms interested in the above 
events may obtain more detailed informa- 
tion either from or through the nearest 
British Consul or the Office of the Com- 
mercial Department, British Embassy, 3100 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or directly from the organizations 
indicated. 


Indian Radio and Electronic 


Exhibition To Be Held in 1952 


An International Radio and Electronic 
Exhibition is to be held in Bombay, India, 
February 9-29, 1952, under sponsorship of 
the All India Radio Merchants Association 
with the purpose of bringing to the atten- 
tion of the people of India and other Asiatic 
countries the potentialities of these indus- 
tries and their application to every phase of 
human life and progress. It is also designed 
to assist the “Million Radio Drive” to be 
launched by the Government’s Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, the all India 
Radio network and the radio trade and in- 
dustry of India. 

The sponsors of this event desire that as 
many nations as_ possible participate. 
Emphasis is to be placed on the educational 
and cultural benefits of these industries and 
the part they play in fostering mutual trust 
and good will among nations. Four days 
will be devoted exclusively to the trade, so 
that participating firms may demonstrate 
their equipment to, and transact business 
with, buyers in a comparatively uncrowded 
atmosphere. 

The chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee stresses the fact that as businessmen 
and visitors from all the neighboring Asiatic 
countries are expected to visit the show, this 
Exhibition will offer unique opportunities 
to United States firms to participate in the 
building up of the radio industries of that 
area. 

A five-man delegation of the Indian radio 
and electronics industries is planning to be 
in the United States to invite the coopera- 
tion of the Government and the industry in 
this exhibition. The delegation is headed 
by Y. A. FPazalbhoy, Chairman of the 
Exhibition. 





Further information on this event may 
be obtained by writing either directly to Mr. 
Y. A. Fazalbhoy, Chairman of the Exhibition 


Committee, All India Radio Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay, India, or to the Office 
of the Economic Attache, Embassy of India, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nuremberg Toy Fair 
Reported a Success 


Preliminary reports indicate that the 
second Toy Fair, which was held in Nurem- 
berg, Germany, from March 7 to 12, was even 
more successful than the 1950 event. 

The space”devoted to the fair this year, 
7,000 square meters, is approximately double 
that of last year (1 square meter = 10.76 
square feet). More than 480 exhibitors 
rented space. The management indicated 
that 180 would-be exhibitors were turned 
away for lack of space. The fair was open 
to industry representatives and buyers only. 
Domestic visitors dropped off slightly, but 
the number of foreign buyers attending the 
fair more than doubled and was estimated 
at 1,200. Western European countries were 
well represented among the Latin American 
countries and the United States. 

Sales were reported a great deal higher 
than at last year’s event. Many exhibitors 
stated that their production was booked for 
the rest of 1951 and some even through July 
1952. One prominent manufacturer esti- 
mated that his sales at this year’s fair were 
three times as much as those booked at the 
1950 fair. He believed that his firm would 
be able to make full delivery on all orders 
despite anticipated difficulties in the pro- 
curement of raw materials. Most manu- 
facturers, however, were not so optimistic, 
believing that the existing shortages in such 
materials as tin plate and cardboard would 
become even worse and would interfere 
seriously with production in the coming 
year. 

Officials indicated that the fair is firmly 
established as an annual event. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing either directly to the Fair Manage- 
ment, Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Western Ger- 
many, or to Mr. Henri Abt, Director, German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6921, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifvh Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Small Cars Favored in 
Geneva Automobile Show 


The twenty-first International Automobile 
Show, held in Geneva, Switzerland, March 
8-18, is reported to have had on display the 
largest number of makes of cars of any show 
in the world. More than 400 exhibits of 
every type of internal combustion engine, 
accessories, automobile trucks, husses, boats, 
motorcycles, motorscooters, bicycles, trailers, 
and sport supplies occupied 30,000 square 
meters of floor space (1 square meter= 10.76 


. square feet). Adjoining the exhibition hall 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 


Banking market 
Provisional commercial ° 
Special commercial 
Free market 


Colombia Peso Bank of Republic * 
Basic ° 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
Free 3 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
‘ree 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


ree 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2? Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

* Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

* Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

* Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

® New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

' July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

'! Average consists of quotations from. June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate beginning 


Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
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Average rate 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi 
1949 1950 1951 — Date 
(annual) (annual) March Rate equivalent 1951 
in U.S. 
currency 
7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Apr. 19 
2 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 

) 214.04 14. 05 14. 03 0713 Do. 
42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 0165 Feb. 28 
11. 50 5 101. 00 101.00 | 101.00 0099 Do. 

101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Mar. 31 

31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Do. 

43.10 43. 10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do. 

60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 0166 Do. 

7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 

79. 00 91. 04 72. 62 77. 00 0130 Do. 

1. 96 1. 96 

*2. 51 2. 51 3984 Mar. 31 

5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 

7.91 8.77 7. 95 7.74 1292 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 . 0660 | Apr. 30 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 81 18. 20 0549 Do. 

2. 04 2. 02 2.02 2. 02 4950 Do. 
18. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Do. 

5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Mar. 31 

> 7.00 7. 00 7. 00 1429 Do. 

7.14 6. 92 6.84 6. 84 1462 Do. 

*6. 00 6. 00 1667 Apr. 6 

*9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 

*19. 00 21. 00 0476 Do. 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 14. 95 .0669 | Apr. 23 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 14. 98 O668 Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 1000 | Apr. 30 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Mar. 31 
42.45 2. 45 2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 

2.77 2. 61 2. 03 2.16 1630 Do 

3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Apr. 30 

3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


effect; Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction 
(4.94), and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the 
beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 
1949, the rate structure was modified to provide for 6 
rates: viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), 
basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially in 
November 1949 at 9.32 and 11. 00, respectively, and 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), 
and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Colombia.— Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange-control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
is established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds re- 
ceive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
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Papelon (brown-sugar loaf) makers in the 
El Turbio Valley complain that the market 
for their product is saturated, and seek Gov- 
ernment assistance. The Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corporation has under consideration 
for this region construction of a large sugar 
mill and refinery with funds expected to be 
obtained as a loan from sources in the United 
States. It is reported that the budget of the 
corporation for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 will carry funds to continue its projects 
to increase sugar production. 


FINANCE 


Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in the first 2 months of the calendar 
year totaled $97,479,668 and exceeded pur- 
chases by $28,239,070. With the purchase of 
100,000,000 bolivares in gold bullion and 
coins which the Bank held in custody for the 
Government, the balance of gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings of the Bank rose to 
the equivalent of $329,678,304 as of February 
28. Government revenues for the first 
2 months of the calendar year were 365,287,- 
650 bolivares, or 40,974,743 bolivares greater 
than expenditures. This increased liquid re- 
serve funds in the Treasury to 158,171,514 
bolivares on February 28.—U. S. Empassy, 
Caracas, May 3, 1951. 





A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports. and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions are 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the un- 
controlled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua Between Dee. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effected rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An_ official 
market with 2 rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1-percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 
4.98: preferential A, 6.08° preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to 
Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate 
(3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging 
from 10-20 percent above the official, depending upon 
the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected_at 
the legal free-market rate. ' 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Inter-American Conference 
Sets Emergency Economic 
Pattern 


(Continued from p. 3) 


subject of consultation between the in- 
terested governments. 

Two resolutions were adopted relating 
to the international distribution of 
scarce materials. One stated briefly that 
the American States should have suita- 
ble and adequate representation in any 
international organization created dur- 
ing the emergency to deal with the pro- 
duction, utilization, and distribution of 
scarce essential products, taking into ac- 
count the different geographical regions 
and the relative importance of their pro- 
duction and population. The second 
resolution recommended that the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
give special consideration to the policy 
to be followed by the American countries 
with respect to the International Mate- 
rials Conference. 

The question of price-control meas- 
ures was one of the most difficult to come 
before the Inter-American Conference. 
Resolution 17 on this subject provides 
that “any American republic which 
maintains a price-control system will 
afford to any other member nation full 
opportunity to be heard with reference 
to any measures of price control affect- 
ing its products, and shall give con- 
sideration to such adjustments as may 
be pertinent, on the basis of data sub- 
mitted by the member nation, but 
without being limited thereto. Such 
information may include increases or 
decreases in the cost of production (in- 
cluding the cost of manufactured arti- 
cles, raw materials, wages, and any other 
elements making up an integral part of 
the cost of production), in the cost of 
transportation, and in the margin of 
profit, and the effect of the price reg- 
ulation on the supply available to the 
country of importation.” 

Other important provisions of this 
resolution are as follows: “When a Gov- 
ernment adopts a general price control 
system, it should apply such controls to 
the prices ‘of raw materials as well as to 
those of manufactured products, and if 
it applies them to imports, it should also 
apply them to exports,” and “With re- 
spect to policies governing price controls 
during the emergency period, there 
should be taken into account the desir- 
ability of establishing in international 
commerce an equitable relationship be- 
tween the prices of raw materials, food- 
stuffs, strategic materials, and the price 
of manufactured products. It is under- 
stood that the obligations under this 
resolution are directed toward inter- 
national consultation regarding appro- 
priate means of solving such problems. 
As a result of such consultation it may 
be agreed to take appropriate measures 
to solve those problems.” 

On the subject of transportation, the 
Foreign Ministers resolved that ‘the 
American States shall collaborate to in- 
sure the availability and most efficient 
utilization of Inter-American transpor- 
tation facilities’ and requested the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to undertake immediate studies 
with a view to recommending, in case 
of emergency, measures leading to the 
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most effective equitable utilization of all 
transportation facilities of the Americas. 
The Council is also directed to study the 
system of freight and insurance rates 
applicable to Inter-American trade. 
Other sections of the Transportation 
Resolution call attention to the problem 
of insuring the flow of exports from 
countries supplying raw materials and 
foodstuffs and those export products 
(such as fresh fruits) having special 
characteristics. 

The other economic resolutions 
adopted by the Conference may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

No. 13, Increase of Production and 
Processing of Basic and Strategic Ma- 
terials, calls upon the American Repub- 
lics to adopt in their respective coun- 
tries practical and feasible measures for 
increasing the production and processing 
of basic and strategic materials required 
for the defense emergency, for the es- 
sential needs of the civilian population, 
and for operation of basic public serv- 
ices. To this end the signatories under- 
take to establish appropriate adminis- 
trative measures for moving the goods, 
and rendering technical and financial 
assistance. 

No, 15, Defense and Security Controls, 
sets forth that the American Republics 
agree to cooperate fully with one another 
in the adoption of effective measures of 
economic defense and security controls in 
the field of their international economic 
relations, including means to increase the 
availability of products in short supply 
to countries of the free world. Whenever 
one country imposes security controls 
which affect activities of private entities 
located in another country, full oppor- 
tunity for consultation shall be afforded 
to achieve the minimum of economic 
dislocation. 

Resolution 20 provides that the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
study measures to assure that, once the 
emergency is over, production factors 
applied to activities of a temporary na- 
ture will be gradually absorbed in perma- 
nent activities. 

Resolution 21 declares that “the emer- 
gency restrictions and control measures 
contemplated in the various resolutions 
of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation 
shall be considered as temporary” and 
recognizes the advisability of their being 
eliminated as soon as the circumstances 
that gave rise to their establishment no 
longer exist. 

Resolution 22 calls for a common policy 
in the liquidation of emergency stocks, in 
consultation with the producer coun- 
tries, in order to avoid abnormal disturb- 
ances in the world markets. 

Resolution 23 provides for a study on 
the shortage and distribution of news- 
print. 

Resolution 24 provides that “In dis- 
posing of Government-owned industrial 
plants for the production of substitute 
or synthetic products built for defense 
purposes, due consideration should be 
given to the effects of the terms of such 
disposal upon the countries [which are] 
producers of natural materials, in order 
to avoid unfair competition.” 


(The full provisional English text of the 
resolutions has been published by the Pan 
American Union and also appears in the 
Department of State Bulletin of April 16, 
1951.) 
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Among the hundred guests were the King 
and Queen and various dignitaries includ- 
ing the Deputy Chief of ECA and the Public 
Affairs Officer. 

In a speech at the ceremony, the Chair- 
man of the Board of the National Broad- 
casting Institute expressed the hope that a 
national transmitter of 150 kw. would be 
acquired very soon. 


Rubber & Produets 


MALAYAN GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG 
TRADE, 1950 


Imports of gutta-percha into Malaya to- 
taled 888 long tons in 1950, more than twice 
the 1949 imports of 426 tons. Exports in- 
creased to 665 tons in 1950 from 534 tons in 
1949. 

Imports of jelutong increased to 3,606 tons 
in 1950 from 2,322 tons in 1949, and exports 
of 2,347 tons more than doubled the 1949 
figure of 1,084 tons. 

Imports and exports of gutta-percha and 
jelutong for the fourth quarter and the year 
1950 are summarized in the following table: 


Malayan Imports and Exports of Gutta- 
percha and Jelutong 


{In long tons] 


Gutta-percha | Jelutong 
| | 
Area | nel | Octo- | 
I yoeemn Year I ene Year 
em") 1950 oa | 1950 
1950 1950 =! 
| 
Imports from— 
Indonesia 244.76 | 773.27 | 780.67 |2,052 32 
Sarawak ___- 15. 34 87.66 | 121.03 |1, 256.10 
North Borneo 3. 65 23. 01 10. 27 | 63. 12 
Brunei iene 06 | 72.78 211. 21 
Thailand 2.35 | 4.34 5. 88 | 22. 97 
Total . 266.10 | 888.34 | 990.33 |3, 605. 72 
Exports to } 
United States 131.87 | 410.96 | 309.94 |1, 413.32 
United King- } 
dom_- _....| 41.41 | 188.58 | 149.65 | 529.19 
Belgium ne 1.00 r | : 3 
Denmark__- i aa ee hh .12 | . 20 
France 7.33 24. 60 | 2.00 
Germany 1.00 |) 8.00 
Norway : 5.00 | 7.00 SRA 
Switzerland 10} 2.85 e. ‘| fae 2 
Argentina 8. O1 17. 96 36. 84 
Canada.-__-_-- Lhasa 1. 29 wee pipette 
Chile Pear ; 88 eaten 
Hong Kong " ; ae .08 
Japan s . 54 Uy ees 6. 93 
Australia : = 5 eee: ee 317.97 
New Zealand. -| 40. 65 
Total__......._| 187.25 | 665.21 | 528.98 |2, 347.18 


| 


PAKISTAN RUBBER INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Of the three leading rubber manufacturers 
in Pakistan, the largest—principally a manu- 
facturer of shoes—is located in Karachi, and 
the other two are located in Lahore. In 
Sialkot are a number of small concerns 
manufacturing druggists sundries and sport- 
ing goods. 

Consumption of rubber by the three lead- 
ing companies on an annual basis is placed 
at 1,098 long tons of natural rubber, 272 tons 
of synthetic rubber, and 145 tons of reclaimed 
rubber. 

Production in 1951 is expected to include 
about 374,000 cycle tires and 835,000 cycle 
tubes. 

In 1950 Pakistan imported 21,200 truck 
tires and 9,200 passenger tires. 

It is reported that a United States rubber 
manufacturer plans to set up a retreading 
and vulcanizing plant in Lahore. 
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Tobacco 


SITUATION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1950-51 commercial tobacco crop of 
the Dominican Republic is estimated at 
20,000 metric tons, dried weight, as compared 
with 21,957 tons in the preceding year. The 
quality of the 1950-51 crop is expected to be 
better than the preceding crop because of 
more favorable weather conditions during 
the growing season. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from the Dominican 
Republic in 1950 totaled 14,474 metric tons, 
as against 20,936 tons in 1949. 

Spain was the leading purchaser of Domini- 
can leaf tobacco in 1950 and 1949, taking 
6.236 and 11,817 tons, respectively. The 
Netherlands ranked second in 1949 with 
3,398 tons and third in 1950 with 1,949 tons. 
Belgium ranked second in 1950, taking 2,250 
tons. Germany and Gibraltar took sizable 
amounts, and a number of other countries 
were purchasers. The United States took 36 
tons in 1949 but only 13 in 1950. 

The Dominican production of cigars by the 
51 authorized producers totaled 35,710,175 
units in 1950, as compared with 31,965,428 
units in 1949, according to the Dominican 
Bureau of Statistics. Production of cigarettes 
in the one establishment authorized to pro- 
duce this item totaled 672,622,000 units, 
slightly less than the 1949 output of 689,606,- 
000 units. 

Exports of tobacco products in 1950 
amounted to 20,874 cigars as compared with 
6,625 cigars in 1949. The countries of desti- 
nation were as follows: Netherlands West 
Indies, Spain, United States (5,600 units), 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 


INCREASED DEMAND IN NIGERIA 


Production of tobacco in Nigeria in 1950 
was about 1,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 850,000 pounds in 1949. The demand 
for tobacco increased greatly during the year, 
and the British-American Tobacco Co. was 
unable to keep up with the demand for its 
domestically manufactured cigarettes. 

Effective January 1, 1951, new prices of 
locally produced tobacco paid by the British- 
American Tobacco Co. were instituted. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Nigeria in 1950 amounted to 5,049,742 
pounds, of which the United States supplied 
3,511,665 pounds; Southern Rhodesia, 1,360,- 
407.pounds; India, 174,211 pounds; and the 
remainder was supplied by the United King- 
dom, Gold Coast, Nyasaland, Dahomey. 
French Cameroons, and French Union. Im- 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1949 
amounted to 4,924,885 pounds. 

Despite increases in domestic cigarette pro- 
duction the importation of cigarettes in the 
first 9 months of 1950 was as great as for 
the entire year in 1949. This steady increase 
in the demand for tobacco products, despite 
mounting prices in the country, is tangible 
evidence of the improved economic condition 
of Nigeria. 

The Government is proposing an increase 
in the customs duty on unmanufactured to- 
bacco for the next financial year. This will 
not, however, affect the price of domestically 
manufactured cigarettes, since a rebate is 
allowed on the excise tax for duties paid on 
the entry of tobacco. 


TUNISIAN PURCHASES OF U. S. LEAF 
TOBACCO 


Purchases of United States leaf tobacco by 
the Tunisian Tobacco Monopoly during the 
period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, were 
originally set at 400 metric tons out of a 
total of 1,400 tons of imported tobacco. 
Information obtained from the Manufac- 
ture des Tabacs at Tunis shows that 420 
tons of United States leaf tobacco was im- 
ported during that period. 

The needs of the Tunisian Monopoly for 
1951-52 will approximate 435 tons of United 
States leaf tobacco with the break-down as 
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by the United States Government. 


as it remains in a zone. 


otherwise promotes effectively his wares. 


large-scale operations. 


in the sales of in-transit merchandise. 


into the United States customs territory. 


ments. This is just good business. 


other trade groups. 





Foreign Trade Zones as Exhibition Sites 
By Thomas E. Lyons, Executive Secretary, Foreign Trade Zones Board 


Foreign-trade zones were featured during World Trade Week by chambers of commerce 
and other trade groups in the United States because these zones provide a genuine inspira- 
tion and appeal to all businessmen. There, in the midst of a distinctive world-trade 
atmosphere, created by the wide variety of exotic and other articles from abroad, was 
revealed the most dynamic marketing facility for promoting imports ever sanctioned 


The upsurge of activity going on at all six United States foreign-trade zones—enclosed 
areas within the ports of entry of New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and San Antonio—is heartening in these times of political and economic unrest. 

In one zone the visitor may stand fascinated at the array of commercial diamonds on 
consignment for future use in defense industries, or he may view a vast storeroom filled 
with strategic materials, stockpiled there for some propitious time when all or a part will 
be formally entered into customs territory as an aid in our defense effort. At another 
zone, the visitor will find a representative from Western Europe conducting an exhibit of 
leather goods on a year-round basis. In another area of that zone he will find showrooms 
of commodities from the same part of the world, and suppliers in attendance, taking 
orders. An entire section of still another zone may be used for drying South American 
nuts, readying them for the holiday market. . 
domestic and imported materials by some manufacturing process, the end result of which 
may be reexported to a third country, is not an unusual sight. 

he exhibiting feature now permitted in a foreign-trade zone is particularly intriguing 
and, hence, bears closer examination. A degree of freedom and flexibility is offered in 
this medium of marketing imports, which was never before available in our commercial 
history. Zone facilities are geographically inside the United States, but outsde its cus- 
toms territory. Therefore, foreign merchandise, whether being exhibited or not, is 
exempt from duty payment and from excise taxes, bond, and similar obligations as long 


Many trade experts as well as port and government officials concerned with developing 
foreign commerce in the United States are just beginning to evaluate the tremendous 
potential that exhibiting has in the promotion of imports. To a large extent, this realiza- 
tion was brought about by the many recent letters from commercial interests, both here 
and abroad, in quest of additional facts relative to creating new markets for imports 
through the use of foreign-trade zones as exhibition sites. 

An outstanding example of this type of show 
on for many months at the San Antonio Zone. 
own showroom where he takes orders, conducts sales, performs demonstrations, and 


The manufacturing privilege, too, has resulted in a marked stimulation in zone activity. 
Where processing or some other degree of manufacturing is desired in the United States, 
but not.in customs territory, foreign-trade zones provide the same freedom and flexibility 
as they do for exhibiting. Many foreign exporters are taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to obtain tariff benefits as well as other advantages. 

_ Freedom to manufacture in foreign-trade zones opens the way for a variety of opera- 
tions the scope of which taxes one’s imagination. It is contemplated, however, that 
for the most part zone manufacturing will be exercised by those engaged exclusively 
in light industries, owing to the lack of space (except in the San Antonio Zone) for 


Of special interest to foreign businessmen is the fact that, only this month, the Office 
of Price Stabilization announced the exemption of foreign-trade zones from its regulation 
Exemption from quota restrictions is another 
potential of the foreign-trade zones for attracting foreign exporters. 
discrepancies under our food and drug laws may be corrected in zones to permit entrance 


Foreign-trade zones are providing a growing incentive on the part of European 
exporters to build up markets in this country by placing in these areas large consign- 
ments from which to draw upon and fill all orders without delay. This consignment 
practice has already proved highly effective in expanding dollar balances. Consigned 
stocks also enable the foreign exporter to meet peak demands and arrange terms for 
delivery in small units with a minimum of expense. A number of European suppliers 
maintain inventories in zones for the sole purpose of servicing repeat orders and replace- 


Recently, the advantages to be gained through use of foreign-trade zones was brought 
very effectively to the attention of foreign exporters. Under ECA sponsorship, a 12-man 
group of Western European businessmen visited the United States to gain first-hand 
information of zone operations. The study group, comprised of officials in various fields 
of international trade from Belgium, Denmark, France, West Germany. Greece. Italv. 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, visited each United States zone for several days. In 
each zone city they conferred with the zone operator, importers, bankers, Federal and 
State Government officials, as well as with members of the Chamber of Commerce and 


A formal report of this Study group is still in the course of preparation, and will be 
made available to the European countries through the various trade channels. The word- 
of-mouth publicity abroad gained by the zones has already been considerable. It 
indicates a very pleasing reaction to a most pleasant association. 


In any of the zones, the combining of 


on a permanent scale—has been going 
There, the exhibitor has constructed his 


Also, quality 








follows: Kentucky lugs and one-sucker, 150 
tons; Maryland, 115 tons; Burley, 110 tons; 
Connecticut seed-leaf, 20 tons; and Virginia, 
40 tons. 


Although the Monopoly prefers the first 
item listed to consist entirely of Kentucky 
lugs, it is understood that part of the 
planned 150 tons will include one-sucker. 
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Of the 110 tons of Burley, about 80 is for 
use in manufacturing local-type cigarettes 
and the remainder for so-called United 
States blends. About 50 percent of the Vir- 
ginia will be low-grade leaf. 

All purchases of United States tobacco for 
Tunisia are made by the French Purchasing 
Mission in Baltimore, Md., which possesses 
full information as to grades and quantities 
required. ‘The address of the Mission is: 
Mr. Joseph A. Girard, Chef de la Mission 
d’Achat Seita, 529 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norwegian production of tobacco is very 
small and exports are only about 1 percent 
of imports; therefore consumption is prac- 
tically equal to imports. 

Tobacco consumption in Norway in post- 
war years has been 20 to 25 percent more 
than consumption in prewar years. Average 
annual consumption in the 3-year period 
1948-50 was 4,824 metric tons, a gain of 23 
percent as compared with 3,916 tons in 1939. 
Imports from the United States also have in- 
creased, and in recent years United States 
tobacco has covered more than 85 percent 
of Norway's requirements. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Norway in 
1950 totaled 3,731 tons, as compared with 
4,370 tons in 1949 and 4,063 tons in 1948. 
The United States supplied 3,172, 3,799, and 
3,647 tons, respectively. 

The greater part of the imports from the 
United States is made up of flue-cured leaf, 
but Norway also receives Burley, fire-cured, 
dark air-cured, and cigar tobacco. 

Prior to 1939 only about 77 percent of the 
country’s imports of tobacco leaf came from 
the United States. The change is the result 
of a shift im consumer preference from 
Oriental tobacco to the United States type 
of tobacco, especially cigarettes, also to 
smoking mixtures largely made from United 
States leaf. 
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Herengracht, Amsterdam-C., is interested in 
the sale of measuring instruments and gages. 
Scheduled to arrive May 12, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. United States 
address: c/o F. Leuchtmann, 101-06 Sixty- 
seventh Drive, Forest Hills, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 

48. Netherlands—A. C. Kok, representing 
N. V. Handelmaatschappij voorheen van 
Rietschoten & Co., Wings Works (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer, sales/indent agent), 
168 Bovendijk, Rotterdam, is interested in 
selling jam, marmalades, and pickles. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 8, for a month’s visit. 
United States address: Congress Hotel, 520 
South Michigan, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York. 

49. Scotland—William Thyne, representing 
A. & R. Scott, West Mills, Colinton, Edin- 
burgh 13, is interested in exporting oatcakes, 
shortbread, rolled oats, oatmeal, and infants’ 
cereal; also, wishes to obtain information as 
to the best channels for sales and representa- 
tion in the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive June 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 days. United States address: c/o Col- 
man, Prentis & Varley, Inc., 40 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

50. Union of South Africa—Ben Hayden, 
Tepresenting Ben Hayden & Co. (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), P. O. Box 9096, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining technical in- 
formation from and _ connections with 
American firms producing casein derivatives 
used in the medical profession and to coun- 
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Office of International Trade 
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The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Southern Rhodesia—Summary of Laws 
and Regulations Affecting Foreign Invest- 
ments. World Trade Series No. 24. April 
1951. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Republic of the Philippines—Special Ex- 
cise Tax on Sales of Foreign Exchange (Re- 
public Act 601). World Trade Series No. 25. 
April 1951. 12 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Sending Gift Parcels to the Bahamas, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, and British West In- 
dies. World Trade Series No. 26. May 1951. 
4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Iran—Annual Economic Review for 1950. 
World Trade Series No. 27. May 1951. 20 pp. 
Price 20 cents. 





ter malnutrition. Scheduled to arrive May 
20, via New York City, for a visit of 15 days. 
United States address: c/o John Gorman, 
Farrell Lines, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phillips- 
burg (N. J.), and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. Wales—Solomon Latner, representing 
D. Zigmond, Ltd., Collingdon Road, West 
Dock, Cardiff, is interested in exporting 
woolen and cotton rags, including wiping 
rags, and waste rubber. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 14, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 weeks. United States address: c/o Sam 
Wineberg, 306 East Sixty-first Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Newark (N. J.), and possibly Akron. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage 
geria. 
Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Bolivia. 
Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Honduras. 
Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Turkey. 
Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Peru. 


Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Haiti. 


Canneries—Turkey. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Haiti. 

Dental-Supply Houses—El Salvador. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Peru. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Spain. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Chile. 


Manufacturers—aAl- 
Importers and 
Importers and 


Importers and 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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was a large park where additional models 
were displayed. Also available was a large 
track on which prospective purchasers could 
try out models. 

Seven countries exhibited automobiles; 8, 
trucks; and 12, motorcycles. The number 
of makes and types of exhibits on view were 
as follows: 72 makes of automobiles; 43 of 
trucks; 10 of busses; 125 of motorcycles and 
bicycles; 16 of chassis; 14 of motorboats; and 
120 of accessories. 

The countries and makes of automobiles 
and trucks exhibited were as _ follows: 
United States, 18 cars and 6 trucks; United 
Kingdom, 24 and 10; Germany, 11 and 14; 
France, 11 and 5; Italy, 5 and 2; Czecho- 
slovakia, 2 cars; Sweden, 1 car; Austria, 1 
truck; Hungary, 1 truck; and Switzerland, 
4 trucks. 

Approximately 280,000 persons, including 
many foreign visitors attended. Swiss buy- 
ers and dealers from all parts of the country 
were present. 

United States automobiles, having an au- 
tomatic gear shift, attracted particular at- 
tention. The most popular German car was 
small with an air-cooled engine. Sales of 
this car increased sharply in 1950. British 
prices declined 30 percent after the devalua- 
tion in 1949, but were increased by 5 to 10 
percent early in 1951. French models in- 
cluded the usually popular small cars. The 
Italian makes included a small inexpensive 
car, in addition to many expensive sport 
models. A very significant shift toward 
smaller, lighter European cars is noted. 
Swiss imports from the United States de- 
creased in 1950 and accounted for only about 
21 percent of the total, but imports from 
Italy, the United Kingdom, and particularly 
from Germany, increased sharply. The show 
reflected the heightened interest in motor- 
cycles and motorscooters, imports of which 
more than doubled in 1950. The United 
Kingdom was the leading supplier of motor- 
cycles in 1949, but in 1950 Italy led, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Geneva 1952 International Automobile 
Show will be held March 20 to 30. Interested 
firms may wish to contact the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Legation of Switzer- 


land, 3215 Cathedral Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 





Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Uruguay. 


Lumber Importers and Agents—French 
West Indies. 


Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Union of South Africa. 
Motion-Picture Industry—New Zealand. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Portugal. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—France. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Ecuador. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—France. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Switzerland. 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Netherlands. 


Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Mexico. 


Textile Industry—Portugal. 
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Tariff Negotiations at 
Torquay Completed 
(Continued from p. 4) 


duce or continue present duties on about 
half a billion dollars’ worth of trade in 
terms of 1949 imports. The scope of 
United States negotiations at Torquay, 
with respect to granting concessions, was 
necessarily limited. Under existing legal 
authority rates may not be reduced by 
more than 50 percent below the rate in 
effect on January 1, 1945. Allowable 
reductions had already been made on a 
substantial number of items at Geneva 
and Annecy. At this third conference, 
however, the United States did make 
duty reductions on a number of items on 
which no trade agreement concessions 
had previously been made, especially in 
negotiations with the new acceding coun- 
tries. On a number of other items, the 
United States made further reductions 
in rates previously reduced by less than 
the maximum permissible amount. 

Among the products on which the 
United States granted concessions were: 
Lead and zinc, Canadian-type whisky, 
cigarette leaf tobacco, aluminum, long- 
staple cotton, precious and semiprecious 
stones, certain laces and embroideries, 
flour pulps, ferro-manganese, sugar (ex- 
cept from Cuba and the Philippines), 
cheese, and certain fish. 

Full details of all concessions obtained 
and granted by the United States are 
contained in ‘‘Analysis of Torquay Pro- 
tocol of Accession, Schedules, and Re- 
lated Documents” available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. at the price of $1 per copy. 


Future Plans 


In addition to the significant tariff re- 
ductions accomplished, it was felt by a 
large number of negotiating countries 
that further work should be done with a 
view to reducing existing disparities in 
the level of European tariffs. To that 
end a working group has been set up to 
consider, among other things, multilat- 
eral or other procedures designed to 
achieve an equalization of the tariffs of 
the European countries. concerned. 
Members of this working group are: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, 
Italy, South Africa, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Its 
recommendations will be submitted to 
the Sixth Session of the GATT Contract- 
ing Parties, scheduled to convene on Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 





Cinchona-bark exports from the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi during the first 
11 months of 1950 totaled 1,067 gross metric 
tons, valued at 42,000,000 Congo francs, ac- 
cording to provisional figures. (Fifty Congo 
francs= US$1.) 





Imports of motor vehicles by Guadeloupe 
totaled 317 passenger cars, 136 trucks, 23 
busses, and 81 motorcycles in 1950. France 
was the principal supplier with 288 passenger 
cars, 52 trucks, 8 busses, and 81 motorcycles. 
United States and Canada supplied 25 pas- 
senger cars, 84 trucks, and 15 busses. 
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Notes on Insurance in Japan 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


In Japan the insurance business is supervised by the Minister of Finance, and insurers 
wishing to operate in the country must obtain the approval of this official. The establish- 
ment and operation of foreign insurance companies is governed by the Law Concerning 
Foreign Insurers (Law No. 184, June 1, 1949). Foreign insurers are required to make 
a qualifying deposit of 10,000,000 yen, in cash or approved securities. There are reserve 
investment requirements, and foreign insurers are required to hold in Japan, in the form 
of assets, an amount in yen equivalent to the unearned premium income on their business 
in Japan. In other respects foreign insurers are subject to the provisions of the Insurance 
Business Law (Law No. 41, March 29, 1939) in the same manner as Japanese insurers. 

Prior to World War II, 98 insurance companies were operating in Japan. Of these, 
68 companies (20 life and 48 nonlife) were domestically owned and 30 (4 life and 26 
nonlife) were foreign-owned. At the end of 1950, there were 64 companies; of these, 
38 companies (20 life and 18 nonlife) were domestically owned and 26, all nonlife, were 
foreign-owned. In addition, there were a number of foreign insurers licensed by SCAP 
io sell insurance to Occupation personnel, but prohibited from transacting direct business 
with Japanese nationals. 

There are no statistics available as to the operations of foreign insurers. However, 
total premium income of Japanese insurers for the year ended March 31, 1950, came to 
53,611,000,000 yen. Of this total 15,815,000,000 was life insurance and 37,796,000,000 
was nonlife. The following table gives the direct premium income of Japanese nonlife 
insurers for the years ended March 31, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950. 


Direct Nonlife Premiums of Japanese Insurers 


[In 1,000,000 Japanese yen] 


Financial year ended Mar. 31 


Branch of insurance 
1047 1048 1949 1950 
F ire 1, 561 6, 052 21), 633 26, 799 
Marine 304 1, 237 6, 441 9, YSY 
Casualty Ath 192 647 1, 008 
rotal } 1, 921 7,481 27, 721 57, 706 


It is reported that most of the life insurance written in Japan is sold by a Government- 
owned entity, the Post Office Life Insurance Bureau, which is part of the Ministry of 
Postal Service. The total amount of life insurance in force in Japan at the end of 1949, 
including all companies, is reported as 485,119,000,000 yen, about 2'% times the 1947 total 
of 195,703,000,000 yen. 

Japan has had a system of compulsory crop insurance since 1929. Premiums are fixed 
for each area on the basis of that area’s past loss record. Losses in excess of premium 
collections are paid by Government subsidy. Insurance covering silkworm cocoons, 
paddy and upland rice, wheat, barley, and oats is compulsory. Insurance covering live- 
stock, farm buildings, implements, and miscellaneous crops, is optional. The crop- 
insurance program is administered by agricultural mutual relief associations established 
on a local basis. The Government reinsures risks taken by the local associations and 
exercises general supervision through the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. In 1949 
there were nearly 11,000 of these local associations. Crop insurance benefits paid to 
members totaled almost 3,000,000,000 yen for the 1948-49 fiscal year, as compared with 
slightly over 1,000,000,000 yen in premiums paid by members in the same period. Live- 
stock insurance benefits totaled about 23,000,000 yen, as compared with premiums of about 
63,000,000 yen. 

Four compulsory forms of social insurance are in operation in Japan. They are 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance which are administered under 
supervision of the Ministry of Labor, and health and old age insurance, which are 
administered under supervision of the Ministry of Welfare. With certain exceptions 
(farm workers, domestic servants, etc.!, coverage in these branches of insurance is com- 
pulsory for workers earning 13,500 yen or less per month who are employed in establish- 
ments having five or more employees. The cost of benefits is met by a payroll tax, shared 
equally by employers and employees, except for workmen’s compensation insurance 
which is paid for entirely by employers. Seamen are covered by a social insurance 
program providing similar benefits but administered separately. 

Health insurance for persons working in establishments having less than five employees 
and for the self-employed is provided under the Japanese National Health Insurance Act 
of April 1, 1938, as amended. This scheme is administered by local communities or by 
voluntary nonprofit associations. Contributions are paid by the head of each household 
for himself and members of his household, but participation is not compulsory unless 
the local community votes to make it so. 

Measured against current labor force, social insurance provides generally wide cover- 
age in Japan. In October 1950, more than half of all paid employees were covered by 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance and about two-thirds were covered 
by health and old-age insurance. Recent statistics indicate that of Japan’s 83,000,000 
population, about 52,000,000 (62 percent) are covered by health insurance. It was 
reported that in 1949 contributions paid toward all forms of social insurance totaled more 
than 62,000;000,000 yen, whereas benefits totaled about 48,500,000,000 yen. Health insur- 
ance represented more than half of total contributions and benefits. 
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